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JOHNSON’S 


UniversalCyclopeedia 


SS 


THE ONLY NEW CYCLOPAEDIA NOW 
ON THE MAREET. 


lett aamiarisimitipaae 


The American Cyclopedia has not been revised for twenty years; the 
first volumes of the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica were pub- 
lished in 1875, twenty years ago, and there has been no new edition since; 
Chambers’s is really an English Encyclopedia with only a partial adaptation 


_ to the American market; and the International is largely a mere reprint of the 





Library of Universal Knowledge based on the oldest edition of Chambers’s. 


mealN BUYING A NEW CYCLOPAEDIA, 


WHY NOT CET THE BEST ? 


D. Appleton & Co., and A. J. Johnson Co., the two great American cyclopzdia 
publishing houses, have united their resources in producing a better cyclopzdia | 
than has, ever before been published in the English language. 





Thirty-six of America’s most Distineuished 
Scholars and Educators are its Editors. 


Three Thousand of the World’s Greatest Scholars and Specialists 
are Its Contributors, and They Sign Their Names 
to Their Articles, thus Vouching for their 
Accuracy and Authority. 


NO OTHER CYCLOPADIA IS MADE IN THIS WAY. 


From Melvil Dewey, Secretary of Board of Regents. also Director of State Library, Regents’ 
Office, Albany, N. Y., April 17, 1895. 


* * # * The result of an extended comparison of the new JOHNSON has left a clear impression in our 
minds that for most people it is much the best work that has yet appeared. 
(Signed) MELVIL DEWEY. 
From Wm, T. Harris, LL. D., Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C., November 4, 1894. 


* * # *® The new edition is a decided advance in cyclopedia-making. A set of this work ought to 
be found in every schoolhouse. and the pupils ought to be taught how to use it. 


Very truly yours, (Signed) WM. T. HARRIS, Commissioner, 
The Boston School Committee on May 14, 1895 : 


“ Ordered that hereafter only the new edition of Johuson’s Universal Cyclopedia be furnished to the schools. 
Passed unanimously.” 





D. 2. Aer eo OO.” 72 Fisth Avenue, New York. 
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HOW BOYS MAY BE TAUGHT TO THINK. 





DR. THOMAS G. APPLE, F. & M. COLLEGE. 





IRST, as to the time when this teach- 

ing should begin. A _ foundation 
should first be laid in the development of 
the perception and memery. We may 
call this sense knowledge. It starts in 
the exercise of sensation and perception, 
and of the memory. This should mainly 
occupy the attention of the scholar first, 
and before he is prepared for pure, or ab- 
stract thinking. I do not propose to 
dwell upon the methods by which this 
first form of knowledge should be devel- 
oped, except merely to make the conten- 
tion that main stress should be laid upon 
it before the more difficult task of pure 
thinking should be emphasized. At 
times it has been contended that boys 
should be taught to think just as soon as 
the acquirement of knowledge beings. 
In a measure this is true. The elemen- 
tary forms of thinking will manifest 
themselves just as soon as the scholar 
begins to know. But the point I make 
is, that chief stress should be laid during 
this elementary period in the scholar’s 
life upon the development of sense- 
knowledge in the form of sensation and 
perception, or sense-perception, and the 
memory. During this period teaching to 
think should be postponed except as it 
appears spontaneously. A chapter, anda 
very large one, might be written upon the 
importance and methods of developing the 
perceptive faculity, teaching the primary 








scholar how to odserve correctly, and on 
the development of the memory. Dur- 
ing this time material is acquired and 
laid up for use when thinking earnestly 
begins. It is a mistake to suppose that 
a scholar must be taught to understand 
everything he learns. Before the think- 
ing faculty is awakened and developed 
the memory is active. The scholar can 
acquire much in the form of elements and 
rules which will come serviceable later 
on. But, leaving this interesting sub- 
ject, let us pass on to the time when the 
boy is ready to begin to learn to think. 
How is the thinking faculty best devel- 
oped ? 

I answer briefly, by asking appropriate 
questions, and drawing out the thinking 
faculty by processes of comparison, lead- 
ing the pupil from what he knows to that 
which he does not as yet know, and thus 
making him to be the active factor in 
stating his thoughts. It is here and now 
not the pouring-in, but the drawing-out 
process. The pupil is now to do his own 
thinking. 

Asking appropriate questions. ‘This is 
called the Socratic method, because So- 
crates practised it. We meet it also in 
the New Testament in the education of 
the Christ when he was a boy twelve 
years of age. It was his first appearance 
in the temple, and when his parents after 
a painful search at length found him, he 
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was ‘‘sitting in the midst of the doctors, 
both hearing them and asking them 
questions.'’ The Christ-child was search- 
ing for knowledge, and he no doubt 
learned some things from the doctors 
learned in the Law, while he imparted 
knowledge also to them, though without 
passing the bounds of a scholar, or 
learner. For it is said, ‘‘ All that heard 
him were astonished at his understanding 
and answers.’’ The only point we notice 
here is that the acquiring of knowledge 
was through the processof “hearing 
them, and asking them questions.’’ 

All thought-knowledge, or thinking, 
is correlated from the simplest elements 
up to the most intricate and difficult pro- 
cesses. Hence the law of comparison 
operates in all thinking. A _ starting 
point must be gained by striking upon 
something the pupil already knows, and 
then from this proceeding to acquire 
what is as yet unknown. 

Just here comes in the importance of 
asking appropriate questions. Anybody 
can ask questions ; only a wise man can 
ask proper questions. There is a differ- 
ence between proper questions in teach- 
ing, and in examining, a pupil or a 
class. In the one case you aim to teach 
him something which he does not as yet 
know; whereas in the other case you 
wish simply to ascertain what the pupil 
already knows. And yet, even in exami- 
nation, there are proper and improper 
questions. As a rule, even in examina- 
tions the questions should reveal, as far 
as possible or convenient, the organic 
relation of the topics, or the law of com- 
parison which holds in all processes of 
thought. This does not imply, of course, 
that it may not be proper at times to ask 
a question that stands alone, disconnected 
from any other question, but as a rule 
one question should lead up to another 
for which it is a preparation. 

I referred above to the purpose of ask- 
ing questions in holding examinations. 
Here the purpose is to discover what the 
pupil knows. In teaching him to think, 
the purpose first is to reveal to him what 
he does not know. Just here comes 
in the ethical element in asking questions, 
in revealing one’s ignorance, and thus 
cultivating the humility of knowledge. 
The mind is not docile until it acquires 
this humility. The pupil’s first desire is 
to show his teacher how much he knows; 
the teacher’s first purpose is to reveal 
the pupil how little he knows. Hence 
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| we meet here with cvoss-purposes (cross 


in a double sense), anda species of fencing 
begins. Like an unbroken colt, the un- 
disciplined mind does not readily submit 
the discipline of the bit. The pupil 
thinks ‘‘the teacher must have a poor 
notion of his ability in asking him such 
simple questions.’’ If pressed a little 
closely and persistently, he begins to lose 
his temper. He will not respond at all 
until the question asked is more difficult, 
and then when the more difficult ques- 
tion comes he loses his temper still more, 
because he cannot answer it. If he had, 
in a docile spirit, attended properly to the 
first questions, leading him on step by 
step, he might have been able to answer 
the later ones. 

After fifty years I still recall my first 
experience under this trying process of 
asking questions. I could not see exactly 
what the teacher’s purpose was in plying 
me with one question after another, and 
so I concluded to remain silent. 

Still the questions came pouring in, 
going back to simpler ones in order to 
find a starting point where I could 
answer. But instead of thinking about 
the questions I was carrying on a process 
of thinking about myself. What will 
my teacher think of me, until at last the 
tears began to roll down my cheeks. But 
one or two such processes, if wisely di- 
rected, will overcome this pride, and then 
the mind of the pupil becomes docile and 
can be moulded as the teacher wills. This 
is the ethical element in learning to 
think.* When a pupil has once discov- 





*I speak here of an ethical, or moral, element 
in the process of learning to think. This refers 
especially to the discipline of the thinking 
powers. But we may take a still broader view, 
and say that in all acquisition of knowledge, 
even the most abstract, as in Mathematics, 
there is a moral element. In acquiring knowl- 
edge the mind is brought into contact with 
truth. Truth is not something neutral as re- 
lated to the good, but there is a close, internal 
alliance between the two. Knowledge is op- 
posed to ignorance, truth toerror. There is an 
elevation of the whole nature in acquiring 
knowledge. The pupil feels it. To accept 
what is true is nearly allied to accepting what is 
good as opposed to the evil. I know the two 
should go together, the training of the intellect 
and the cultivation of.the moral nature. But, 
as said, there is an elevation in the cultivation 
of the intellect per se. A cultivated mind feels 
itself averse to the bad. To love the truth of 


science brings with it an aversion to the false. 
Hence, while I acknowledge that mental 

training alone is not a safeguard against the 

evil, yet it is not neutral, it is in sympathy with 
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ered his ignorance and is willing and 
ready to acknowledge it, he has made a 
vast stride in the pathway of learning to 
think. This method of teaching a boy to 
think can be used in any of the common 
branches, Arithmetic, Geography, Gram- 
mar. 

Take the boy of ten or twelve, say 
twelve years of age, who according to the 
old methods has ciphered through, or 
nearly through the Arithmetic. He has 
learned thus far by rote, has become 
somewhat proficient in ciphering, doing 
sums, but he has never yet recited his 
sums. ‘‘ Reciting sums! I thought you 
could only do sums.’’ Well, suppose we 
now start this boy on the way of thinking 
in his work in Arithmetic. We begin at 
the beginning by asking him, ‘‘ What is 
Arithmetic?’ It seems an anachronism 
to start him away back in those primary 
rules, after he has ciphered nearly through 
the book. Well, what is Arithmetic? 
Perhaps he has, perhaps he has not, 
learned a definition for Arithmetic. But 
that is soon learned. I can soon and 
easily learn the definition by heart. Yes, 
but let us now begin to frame a definition 
ourselves. What does Arithmetic teach 
Well, it teaches us how to do 
What do you call the work of do- 
Why, that is 
ciphering. Can you think of another 
word for ciphering? Perhaps, and per- 
haps not. Let him scratch his head a 
little (for he must now soon begin to do 
that a great deal—figuratively speaking). 
Yes, it is calculating, or computing. 
Right. Now in computing, one thing is 
to know the rules, the theory, and another 
is to apply the rules in doing the prac- 
tical work—the first we may call. 
the Science, yes, and the other the art. 
Now try to put these things together, 
Arithmetic is the science and art of com- 
puting. But is there not some other 
science that teaches us how to compute? 
What do they use in computing in Alge- 
bra? Why, I think /eé/ters. (The point 
here aimed at might perhaps be reached 
directly, as the boy may not have looked 
into an Algebra, by asking him what in- 
struments, or tools, or things he uses in 


you? 
sums. 
ing sums, as you state it? 





the good. An intelligent man, a scholar in the 
truest aud best sense, has more to oppose him 
in going to the bad than the ignoramus; and 
for that very reason also he becomes worse 
when he does yield to the bad, than the ignor- 
ant person. All truth is innately allied to the 
good, and averse to the false and the bad. 
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computing in Arithmetic). Now, try 
once more. Arithmetic is the science and 
art of computing by numbers or figures. 
Perhaps, after pointing out the difference 
between the science and the art, or the 
theory and the practice, you might let 
him fix his definition simply thus: Arith- 
metic is the science of computing by 
numbers. A brief, good definition is 
proper to be learned in beginning a 
science, but it is not necessary that it 
should be elaborate ; that properly comes 
with the knowledge of the science itself. 

What is the first rule in Arithmetic? 
Perhaps the pupil halts a little, perhaps 
he answers readily, Addition. No, that 
is not the first rule. What must you do 
with your numbers before you can begin 
toadd them up? (Lead him always up to 
answering your question by asking a 
simpler one, if he halts). Now perhaps 
he answers, ‘‘ You must set them down 
right first.” Well what rule teaches us 
how to write numbers? Oh, yes! why, 
Enumeration. Well, what is Enumera- 
tion? or what does it teach? Enumera- 
tion teaches how to write, or set down 
numbers. But does it not teach some- 
thing else? Suppose I set down a num- 
ber, say 1876, how much is that? Eigh- 
teen hundred and seventy-six, or one 
thousand, eight hundred and seventy-six. 
What do you call that? That is reading 
a number after it is written. Now give 
the definition of Enumeration. Enumer- 
ation teaches how to write numbers and 
read them off. Well, but you might 
write numbers by the use of letters, or 
words, may you not? What now must 
you add to your definition? Enumera- 
tion teaches how to write and read num- 
bers by the use of figures. That is all 
right. But is not a figure and a number 
the same thing? The pupil soon catches 
the difference. Now you have given me 
the rule of Enumeration, is there any- 
thing else to learn about it? Yes, I must 
learn the practical part, viz., how to set 
down and read off numbers; I must learn 
to enumerate. This process is not a long 
one. The probability is that the pupil 
has already, perhaps long ago, learned 
the practical work, he can set down any 
number and read any ordinary number. 
Still a little drill, or puzzle, will not 
harm him; I may ask him to set down 
eleven thousand eleven hundred and 
eleven. But as that was used asa puzzle 
already in our boyhood days, it has long 
since become a chestnut, and so we try to 
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invent some other to test the boy’s 
knowledge of Enumeration. But he must 
not be allowed to leave this rule until he 
knows it thoroughly, knows it so well 
that there is nothing else to be learned 
about it. And besides he must know that 
he knows it. 

It is like the rising of a new sun upon 


the mind fo get this first certitude of 


knowledge. An animal knows, but it 
does not know that it knows. The ani- 
mal cannot make its own knowledge an 
object of thought. Man can. This re- 
quires self-consciousness. A man thinks, 
and then he can make his thinking the 
object of thought. 

Something like this comes to us when 
we begin to make our knowledge the ob- 
ject of our thinking. In Mathematics 
especially there is a satisfaction in such 
certitude. We have learned all about a 
rule that is to be known concerning it. 
And now we feel so certain that no one 
could frighten us out of it. Only think, 
I know as much about Enumeration as 
the greatest mathematicians that ever 
lived! Ah, but is this the humility of 
knowledgé you were speaking about? 
Yes, there is no conflict here. It is pos- 


sible for us to know our ignorance, and 
yet to be certain of what we do know. 
In learning to think clearness is im- 
portant, and therefore we should aim to 
lead the pupil to know what he does 


know clearly and well. Sometimes he 
will say, I know it but I cannot express 
it. Donot accept that subterfuge. If he 
knows it thoroughly and clearly he will 
be able to tell what he knows. And one 
of the very best methods of discipline is 
just this requiring the pupil to express 
his knowledge, to put it in his own words 
and give it back to you. There are in- 
deed great truths of which we never can 
get more than a glimpse, mysteries that 
we can never fully compass. But the 
little we can know of them we can and 
should know distinctly and clearly. Some 
men’s thinking is cloudy, confused, and 
they perhaps imagine that this is a sign 
of profundity. But the deepest thinking 
may and should be clear. 

The thinking of the pupil is at first de- 
pendent on the authority of the teacher. 
We seek to make his thinking accord 
with that of his teacher. But soon he 
begins to know independently, with no 
authority but that of the truth itself. 

When the Samaritans first heard the re- 
port of the woman from the well, they 
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believed on her authority, ‘‘ He told me 
all things that ever I did.’’ But soon 
they heard Jesus themselves, and now 
they had a new kind of certitude. ‘“They 
said unto the woman, Now we believe, 
not because of thy saying; for we have 
heard Him ourselves, and know that this 
is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world.’’ First the pupil knows because 
of the saying of the teacher, but now he 
has heard ¢he truth itself, and therefore he 
knows independently of the teacher. 
What a new world is opened to him, 
when he can say, I know just as well as the 
teacher; now the truth is my only master. 

But let us go on in showing how our 
science of Arithmetic can be used in 
teaching boys how to think. 

What is the second rule in Arithmetic. 
Ans., Addition. Not quite correct, 
though substantially so, the proper title 
is Simple Addition, and about this dis- 
tinction we shall speak furtheron. Now, 
what is Simple Addition, or what does 
Simple Addition teach? Addition teaches 
to add up numbers. Note here, you 
should not use in the definition the word 
you are defining. You say, addition 
teaches to add, but then we would have 
to define the word add. Although it is 
plain and simple, yet for the sake of the 
rule it is better to use another word. 
Well, now he says, Addition teaches to 
join together several numbers into one 
and tell thesum. What is the first thing 
to be done in Addition? We may say it 
is to begin to add, but by questioning 
him he can be led to say, it is to set down 
the numbers properly. How, then, do 
you set them down properly? Perhaps 
he halts, ‘‘he knows it but cannot ex- 
press it.’’ Well, let us ask, What kind 
of numbers can you add together? Still 
he halts. Well, can you add dollars and 
horses together? No, you can add only 
those numbers, or things, which have the 
same name. A little questioning, and he 
says you must set units under units, tens 
under tens, etc., making the column al- 
ways even at the right hand side, and he 
can give the reason for this. If you had 
different numbers of bushels, pecks, 
quarts, etc., would you set them down 
according to the same rule? Yes, [I 
would put numbers of the same denomi- 
nation under each other, the lowest de- 
nomination in the right hand column. 

Now describe to me every step in the 
process of adding certain numbers which 
I shall give you. I add up the right 
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hand, or units column, and then if it is 
over nine, I put down the right hand 
figure and carry the other to the next 
column. Why do you do that? Because 
if, for example, it amounts to 27, I have 
two tens and seven units, so I place the 
units in the units column and the tens I 
add in the tens column. Does this same 
method apply when you have different 
denominations, as in Compound Addition? 
(For a beginner it would be as well to 
omit reference here to Compound rules, 
but for one who has already gone over 
those rules, it adds to his knowledge to 
generalize here, and say, You add up the 
right hand column, and see how many of 
the next higher it contains, set down 
what is over, and carry the number of the 
next higher denomination to that column. ) 

Can you prove Addition? Yes, and 
No. The best way is to add in a different 
way, 7. ¢., if you began at the bottom and 
went up, then begin at the top and add 
downwards ; because if you make a mis- 
take in adding the first time you are very 
apt to repeat it the second time if you add 
in the same order. The best proof of 


Addition is to do the work with such care 
that you make no mistakes. 


What is the third rule in Arithmetic? 
Simple Subtraction. What does it teach ? 
In Simple Subtraction we learn how 
much greater one number is than another, 
or the difference between two numbers. 
How do you set down your sum in Sub- 
traction? I set the larger number above 
and the smaller number underneath, 
placing, as in Addition, units under units, 
tens under tens, etc. Very good; now 
here is a sum, and I want you to tell me 
exactly how you do it—You see you | 1875 
cannot take seven from five ; what | 1687 
now are you to do? Why I say,! 188 
seven from five you can’t, but seven from 
fifteen leaves eight. Ah, but where do 
you get your fifteen from? Is not that 
changing the sum? Why do you not say 
seven from sixteen or seventeen, as well 
as from fifteen? How much do you add 
to the upper number when you make the 
five to be fifteen? Why, I add ten to it. 
Right, but what right have you to do 
this, to add ten to the upper number? 
When you come to the second figure 
what do you do? I carry ome and add it 
to the second figure, and say nine from 
seventeen. But now you gave /en to the 
first figure of the upper number, and only 
one to the second figure in the number 
below ; is that right and fair? Well, let 
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us see. What is the denomination of the 
first figure you add above? Why, it is 
ten units. And what is the denomina- 
tion of the one you add below? It is one 
ten. Which is greater then, ten units or 
one ten? They are equal. Now let us 
take a pair of scales, with one weight on 
one side, and another different weight on 
the other side. Suppose one side is three 
pounds greater than the other. I now 
take ten pounds and add it to the one 
side, and another ten pounds and add it 
to the other side; what now is the dif- 
ference between the two sides of the 
scales? Why, it is still just three pounds. 
Does it make any difference in the case, 
then, if you add the same sum to both 
sides, or to both numbers? No, it does 
not. Could you not just as well add any 
other number above and below? Yes, I 
could, but it is more convenient to add 
ten, because when I come to the second 
figure it just amounts to one ; whereas, if 
I had added, say six units, it would not 
amount to one whole ten, and so I would 
be bothered in carrying. 

But some persons do this sum a little 
differently ; they say in the second place, 
eight from sixteen leaves eight, z. ¢., they 
deduct one from the second figure above 
instead of adding one to the second figure 
below. Is that all the same? Yes, it 
must be, because the answer comes out 
the same. Well, why is that? Take 
your scales again, or take a person who 
has his money in two pockets, and see if 
you cannot make it perfectly plain. 
Whether the teacher should here take 
Compound Addition and lead the pupil to 
see that the same rule holds good or not, 
depends, as in the case of Addition, upon 
the age and advancement of the pupil. 

We might go on and illustrate how a 
pupil’s thinking powers are drawn out in 
the use of Multiplication and Division. 
The boy who understands thoroughly the 
five primary rules of Arithmetic is al- 
ready pretty far on in his knowledge of 
Arithmetic. 

It is well to accustom the pupil to use 
the eye as well as the ear in reciting his 
work in Arithmetic. Take, for example, 
the rule of Reduction. How do you re- 
duce a number from a higher denomina- 
tion to that of a lower denomination? 
The pupil has learned the rule: ‘‘ Mul- 
tiply the given number by as many of the 
next lower denomination as it requires to 
make one of its own.’’ Here is an ex- 
ample, to reduce 500 bushels to pecks. 
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Now I ask the pupil to | 500 bushels 
read and point off his work 4 
according to the rule, thus: ‘2000 pecks. 

Multiply the given number (here he 
must point with his pencil.to the 500) by 
as many (here he points to the number 4) 
of the next lower denomination (here he 
points to the word ‘‘ pecks’’) as it takes to 
make one of its own—its own what? 
Why, its own denomination (here he 
points to the word ‘‘bushels’’). Thus 
he takes in the rule with the eye as well 
as by the ear. From this starting point 
he goes on through all the intricacies of 
reducing downwards and upwards, and 
where there is only one sum given or 
several of different denominations. 

The boy who has been taken through 
Arithmetic in this way, becomes fond of 
the science. Why? In most cases, I 
think, it will be found to be because he 
understands it. Taken through without 
such care from the beginning it becomes 
cloudy, the more so the further he goes, 
and the result is: ‘‘I don’t like Arith- 
metic, I have no talent for Mathematics.’’ 
The same is the case with any other 
science. How many come to misunder- 
stand their talents and tastes from being 
badly taught ! 

One of the oldest and ablest theological 
professors in one of the oldest and ablest 
seminaries in this country, was a pupil in 
the academy I attended asa boy. This 
boy did not like the study of the lan- 
guages, and he asked to be excused from 
their study. The principal was fixed and 
decided in requiring all the pupils who 
wished to gain a proper education to 
study all the branches in his curriculum. 
In this case he relented, and proposed to 
the boy a compromise. ‘‘If you will 
faithfully pursue the study of the lan- 
guages for s¢x months (it may have been 
three), and at the end of that time still 
retain your dislike, I will excuse you.’’ 
The boy was faithful and honest. At the 
end of his probation he was willing to go 
on, he did go on until he reached the 
chair of the Hebrew language, or Old 
Testament language and literature, in the 
Theological Seminary referred to, and is 
renowned in this and foreign climes for 
his knowledge of just that for which he 
thought he had no talent nor taste ! 

There is a play of guessing what a 
person thinks of by asking so many ques- 
tions, which somewhat illustrates the 
theory of developing thinking by asking 
proper questions. It depends upon the 























organic relation, or the comparison of 
things. You ask, Is it organic or inor- 
ganic? That one question settles what 
world it belongsto. Then the questioner 
goes on from the general to the particular, 
until he at length hits the object. There 
is always some plain question the pupil 
can answer. That is related to a ques- 
tion a little more difficult, but he can 
usually be led to find his own answer to 
that also, and so the teacher leads him on 
step by step, making his (the pupil’s) own 
discoveries. This is one of the chief 
methods of teaching. Of course there are 
time and place for the teacher’s giving to 
the pupil instead of drawing out his 
powers; it may be in the primary class 
where the alphabet is to be learned all 
by faith, or in the lecture-room where the 
philosopher gives out great ideas, as food 
for the mind; but where thinking is the 
object sought after, or rather its develop- 
ment, there asking questions is the 
method. 

It is intellectual gymnastics. You 
need to receive food to nourish the body ; 
this is the taking-in process; but you 
need exercise also if the bodily powers 
are to grow and become strong. So it is 
the right exercise of the thinking powers 
that gives them strength. There is a 
fascination in such contact of mind with 
mind between teacher and pupil. It is 
building up a mind. 

I believe there are some who are born 
teachers. They have the gift, whether 
they always cultivate it or not. They 
feel just as soon as they come into contact 
with the minds of their pupils that they 
are their masters, and that they can mould 
their minds as the sculptor moulds his 
statue. But I believe also that one of 
the causes of failure in teaching is the 
lack of clear, confident knowledge or 
thinking on the part of the teacher. In 
order to teach others he must first know 
fully and clearly that which he himself 
intends to teach. 

If he has this knowledge, if his own 
thinking is clear, full, and satisfactory, 
he will find his own methods of imparting 
it to others. As he should study and be 
careful to ask proper questions, so he 
should never rest until his pupil gives 
him back an answer that fully meets the 
requirement. It should, as a rule, be in 
the pupil’s own words, it should above 
all things be clear, it should be confident, 
z. é., the pupil in giving it should know 
and be sure that it is right. 
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DR. THOMAS H. BURROWES. 


Tuomas HENRY BurROwEs, LL.D., 
was born November 16, 1805, in the vil- 
lage (now the borough) of Strasburg, in 


.Lancaster county, Pa. His father was a 


native of the county of Cavan, Ireland, of 
a respectable family long resident there. 
Though educated for the ministry in the 
Episcopal church, he did not enter the 
pulpit, but emigrated to the State of Del- 
aware in 1784, and thence to Pennsylva- 
nia in .1787, settling at Strasburg, and 
devoting himself closely to mechanical 
pursuits. His mother was born in the 
county of Monaghan, Ireland. She was 
the mother of thirteen children, of whom 
seven reached maturity; and was as re- 
markable for decision of character as for 
kindness of heart—maternal traits con- 
spicuous in the character of the son. 

On the death of the elder brother of his 
father, the family went to Ireland in 1810, 
to take possession of the family property; 
but they soon found that the customs and 
society of the Old World were not conge- 
nial to their American feelings and habits. 
After seven years spent there, they, in 
1817, removed to Quebec, in Lower Can- 
ada, remaining there till 1822. They 
then returned to Ireland, and, having dis- 
posed of their property in 1825, finally re- 
turned to this country. 

During all this time the education of 
the growing youth was not neglected. 
From his ninth to his twelfth year he was 
chiefly, as a private pupil, under the in- 
struction of the Rev. William Craven, a 
kinsman of his mother, and a clergyman 
of the Church of England. During the 
five years spent in Quebec, he attended 
the classical and English schools there. 
One of the next three years in Ireland 
was devoted to study under the Rev. 
James Thompson, a Presbyterian divine, 
who, at Fort Henry, in the county of 
Cavan, took a limited number of pupils 
as boarders; and the greater part of the 
other two was spent as an irregular stu- 
dent of Trinity College, Dublin. Owing 
to the uncertainty as to the time when his 
family would return to the United States, 
he did not enter the college as a regular 
student; but through the ability and con- 
stant attention of his tutor, who was also 
a Scholar, on the basis of that well-known 
institution, he profited as much, proba- 
bly, as if he had been matriculated. 

In addition to the ordinary branches of 
a liberal English education, and those 





sciences usually considered part of it, he 
thus acquired a good knowledge of the 
Latin and French languages, a fair ac- 
quaintance with the Greek and the rudi- 
ments of German. But the wandering 
life he had been made to lead, though it 
prevented that finished regularity of 
training so essential to the acquisition of 
degrees and of high collegiate standing, 
conferred qualities of perhaps equal value 
—an enlarged view of the world, and 
habits of self-reliance, became, in fact, a 
portion of his education. He was often 
heard to say that whatever of self-reli- 
ance, of directness of purpose, and of 
power to foresee distant results cleared 
from the mists of the present, he might 
possess, had been mainly conferred by the 
accidents and peculiarities of his whole 
education, modified, restrained and im- 
proved, as it was, by a constant moral 
and religious home training. 

Thus prepared for the battle of life, 
less by contact with books and schools 
than with life and scholars, it became 
necessary, on returning to Pennsylvania, 
in 1825, to select some profession or other 
branch of labor in which to engage. 
That of law was chosen; and here the 
same chequered, but broadly educatory 
course that marked his preparatory train- 
ing again awaited him. His legal precep- 
tor was Amos Ellmaker, esq., of Lancas- 
ter, whose office he entered in January, 
1826. This gentleman, himself a liberal 
scholar of the highest standing at the 
bar, soon took a liking to his new stu- 
dent, and paid even greater attention to 
his general reading than to his legal 
studies. Having weak eyes, his students 
were necessarily much employed in read- 
ing to him, and most of this profitable 
labor devolved upon Mr. Burrowes. This 
led to an enlarged acquaintance, not only 
with the more advanced works on law, 
but on history, science, and general liter- 
ature, and particularly on the political his- 
tory of the country. In return for the 
labor of reading to him, Mr. Ellmaker 
was in the habit of explaining every 
word, allusion or passage, which was not 
supposed to be clear to the reader. Dur- 
ing his later life he never referred to Mr. 
E. save in terms of the most grateful re- 
gard, and to the last he retained for him 
an almost filial affection. 

After profiting for two years and a half 
by this liberal course of study, Mr. Bur- 
rowes entered the Yale College Law 
School in the summer of 1828. He re- 
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mained here for one year, in the prose- 
cution of his law studies, and in attend- 
ance also upon the lectures of Profs. 
Silliman and Olmstead on natural sci- 
ence. In the autumn of 1829 he was 
examined and admitted to the bar at 
Lancaster, where he soon after com- 
menced the practice of law. 

Not being dependent on his own exer- 
tions for support, he did not confine 
himself to the law, but at once took an 
active part in the prevailing political 
questions of the day, more, however, as a 
writer and in directing party movements 
than in electioneering or speaking at 
public meetings. Thus, before he had 
acquired much practice or standing at 
the bar, he became somewhat prominent 
in politics, and was elected to the Legis- 
lature in 1831 and 1832. Here he was 
mainly noted for regular attendance and 
attention to the business of the House, 
and an unswerving adherence to the 
principles and measures he approved. A 
series of humorous articles from his pen, 
during the session, attracted attention 
and increased his reputation as a political 
writer. Though he did not often take 
part in the debate, or speak at great 


length, he had as much influence as 
probably belonged to his years and qual- 


ifications. Of a party greatly in the mi- 
nority, he did not figure on any important 
committee or otherwise prominently. 


When, however, the party to which he 
belonged became successful by the elec- 
tion of Joseph Ritner to the office of 
Governor, in 1835, Mr. Burrowes, as a 
recognition of his great political services, 
was honored with the appointment of 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, the chief 
office in the gift of the Executive. He 
was then in his thirtieth year, and entered 
upon the discharge of the duties of the 
position in December, 1835. At this 
point began his first connection with the 
educational interests of the State, and, as 
he often frankly admitted, his first knowl- 
edge of the subject. At that time the Gov- 
ernor appointed all the executive officers 
of the State, except county sheriffs, cor- 
oners, commissioners, auditors, township 
constables, supervisors and assessors. All 
the rest—from a Judge of the Supreme 
Court to a justice of the peace, from Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth to clerk of 
the lowest county court—were at his dis- 
posal. He had also the control of the 
immense system of public works in which 
the State was engaged. This rendered 
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the office very different from what it is 
now—and he found it no sinecure. 

Asconfidential friend and official adviser 
of the Governor, much of the burden of 
this vast power and patronage devolved, of 
course, upon the Secretary. He has 
often said that, in the confidence of 
youth and the ardor of an active politi- 
cian, he felt little hesitation as to his abil- 
ity to acquit himself creditably of this 
duty ; but that when, for the first time, 
he realized the vast importance of the 
educational portion of his responsibility, 
he was almost deterred from assuming it. 
Sustained, however, as he was by the 
noble determination of Governor Ritner 
to uphold the newly-created system of 
Common Schools at every risk, he deter- 
mined to remain at his post as one of 
duty, and to prepare himself to the ut- 
most of his powers for its proper adminis- 
tration. In an editorial article which he 
wrote many years ago for Zhe Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal, the following para- 
graphs occur referring to this era of so 
great moment in his public life: 

‘*It was on political grounds alone that 
the writer was appointed [to the office of 
Secretary of the np eon gp and so 
little reference was there to the educational 
department of his duties, that he scarcely 
knew and certainly did not think properly 
of his responsibility in that respect when 
he entered the office. It was therefore with 
some surprise and no little alarm that he 
beheld the accumulated letters on common 
school affairs, from every quarter of the 
State, brought in a bushel basket about two 
weeks after the day he assumed the duties 
of the office,—the mass having been kept 
back to that time, owing to the pressure of 
more urgent business. Hecan never forget 
the headache,—aye, and the heartache,— 
produced by their perusal and the attempt 
to systematize and understand the vast sub- 
ject thus presented. There were questions 
of every school hue, kind and shape,—in- 
volving difficulty as to the location of school- 
houses, the assessment and collection of 
tax, the qualifications of teachers, the se- 
lection of branches of study and school- 
books, the use of the Scriptures, instruction 
in catechism, modes of government, kinds 
of punishment, opposition to the system, 
etc., etc. And these, too, addressed to one 
who knew about as much of the details of 
school affairs as he did of the local geog- 
raphy of the moon ! 

‘* What was to be done? Either the office 
was to be resigned, or an attempt made to 
prepare for its proper discharge. His = 
—unchilled by the third of a century which 
has since shed its sobering influences—for- 
bade resignation as cowardly; besides, even 
if he retired, it was difficult to see where a 
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successor with the necessary knowledge and 
experience could be found. The other expe- 
dient was therefore adopted; but here again 
there was difficulty. The time was so short, 
and the wants of the system so urgent, that 
careful preparation for the duties of the 
office, by a course of educational reading, 
including the history and condition of the 
systems of other states and nations, was out 
of the question, even if all his time could 
be devoted to the purpose, as it could not. 

** Fortunate, it is now thought, was this 
state of affairs. It threw the officer and 
the State upon their own resources. Instead 
of studying the Prussian or the New Eng- 
land system and copying after either—ex- 
cept in the single obese of freedom and 
generality of instruction—the actual social 
condition and the known educational wants 
of Pennsylvania were looked at, and the at- 
tempt was made to supply the one in ac- 
cordance with the nature of the other. Not 
a single report, not a law, not a treatise 
from any other nation or State was exam- 
ined. A great Commonwealth, with vast 
and growing resources—agricultural, min- 
eral, manufacturing and commercial—yet 
with a population of a distracting variety of 
national origin, involving much variety in 
language, religion and customs, and with 
no very kindly feelings the one tothe other, 
and, worse than all, with bitter hostility in 
the large majority to the system itself,— 
was beheld, and had to be taken as the field 
of operation. On this field, it is now evi- 
dent as it was then soon suspected, that 
little light from abroad, in the arrangement 
of details at least, could be obtained. Thus 
it was that with little borrowed assistance, 
and founding it on the actual wants of the 
State and the few grand leading principles 
in the otherwise crude school laws of 1834 
and 1835, the Pennsylvania System was 
built up by herself and for herself.’’ 


The opportunity of a life-timé was now 
before him, and grandly did he improve 
it. The school law which had been en- 
acted in 1834, he soon found inadequate 


and practically inoperative. He at once 
set himself at work upon the system. 
The ordinary duties of the Secretary’s 
office occupying his time during the day, 
correspondence and other writing con- 
nected with educational affairs received 
attention at night, and usually late at 
night. The result of his investigations 
was given to the Legislature in a report 
dated February 19, 1836, at which time 
the revised school law of 1836, which con- 
tinued to be the school law of the State 
until 1849, was passed as drafted mainly 
by himself. After two years’ addi- 
tional experience in, and study of edu- 
cational work entrusted to his charge, 
it had so grown upon his hands as to re- 
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quire, as he has told us “half his time 
and nearly all his thoughts.’’ Though 
it was a task that taxed all his powers to 
their utmost, he had gradually but surely 
evolved order from chaos, and this duty 
had been performed in such manner as 
to win for him from his enemies the rep- 
utation of being one of the ablest men of 
the State. ‘The result of this two years 
of thought and labor appears in what— 
when we regard the transition period at 
which it was written—is to our mind the 
most remarkable State paper of the kind 
we have ever seen, the Fourth Annual 
Common School Report, issued in 1838, 
which is republished in the February 
number, 1868, of Zhe School Journal. 
On his retirement from office, in 1838, 
owing to a change in the administration 
and the party in power, he returned to 
Lancaster county, and devoted the next 
seven years of his life to farming, a life to 
which he was much attached. In 1845, 
he returned to the practice of law in Lan- 
caster. At the same time he published a 
series of elaborate papers in the Lancaster 
Intelligencer, on the nature, defects and 
improvement of the common school sys- 
tem of the State, among other things 
strongly urging the appointment of 
county superintendents. He was elected 
to the city school board soon after his re- 
turn to Lancaster, in which position he 
performed the active duties of director for 
a number of years, greatly to the benefit 
of the schools as then organized. In 1847 
he published a carefully prepared work, 
entitled, *‘ The State Book of Pennsylva- 
nia.”’ In 1852, in compliance with a 
resolution of the Lancaster County Educa- 
tional Association, he began the publica- 
tion of THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, the editorial charge of which 
occupied most of his time until 1870, and 
through whose columns he exercised a 
constant and potential influence upon the 
educational movement in the State. In 
1855, at the request of the State Superin- 
tendent and other officials, he published 
the ‘‘ Pennsylvania School Architecture.”’ 
In 1858 he waselected Mayor of Lancaster, 
independently of party politics. In 1860, 
he was again appointed State Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, which position 
he held for a period of three years of such 
active administration of the system as the 
disturbed condition of public affairs would 
permit. In 1865, he was appointed Su- 
perintendent of Soldiers’ Orphans, which 
system of schools also he organized and 
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put into effective working operation. 
And finally, in 1869, he was elected to the 
Presidency of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, to the duties of which position he 
gave all the energies of one who felt his 
hand put forth to the last work to which 
the Master would ever call him—and who 
was resolved, cost what it might, to do 
that work well. 

He died where he would have chosen 
to die—falling bravely at the post of duty. 
In him another of Pennsylvania’s great 
men ‘‘ passed on to the silent majority,’’ 
the Nestor of her educational councils. 
Wreathe his name with immortelles! 
For, in what he had done for her system 
of common schools, Thomas H. Burrowes 
bequeathed to his native State a legacy 
of priceless value—one before which even 
that of a Girard pales to nothingness. 

He was an original thinker, and for 
continuous and sustained thought had 
great capacity ; but he was always a stu- 
dent rather of men and the times than of 
books. He had a keen insight into gen- 
eral principles, and great acuteness in 
their application. He had also a certain 
keen sagacity in threading the labyrinth 
of politics, which, in his earlier life, made 
him invaluable to his party, but was too 
stubborn in his convictions, and too firm 
in following where these might lead, to 
trim for the breeze or drift with the cur- 
rent in the character—or rather the ab- 
sence of character—of the time-serving, 
successful politician. 

Without claiming profound erudition, 
in the modern sense of the word, he still 
possessed extensive and accurate knowl- 
edge on a wide range of subjects, with a 
refined taste in literature, and an innate 
love of the beautiful. He was noted for 
his genial disposition, ready wit, and fine 
conversational powers. Few men have 
been more free from the defects that mar 
the pleasure of social intercourse. He 
had little narrowness of view, petty ego- 
tism, reckless vanity, or deceitful profes- 
sion; but was frank and honest, tolerant 
of opinions at variance with his own, 
earnest in his convictions, and ever ready 
to clearly express and forcibly maintain 
his views by fact and argument. 

Though he did more good work for 
Pennsylvania than any other man who 
has ever lived within the borders of his 
native county of Lancaster, and though 
he is buried in one of the oldest parishes 
in the State, and in the very heart of the 
city, no stone marks his grave. This 
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should not beso. It would not be so but 
for the fact that in the school work he 
lost his entire estate. It is true that 
shortly before his death he directed his 
family to erect no stone to his memory. 
But he did this, probably, to relieve his 
children, in regarding his wish, from 
money outlay in this direction. Mr. John 
W. Jackson, late of Lancaster, a careful 
financier and a man of strict integrity, 
who had intimate knowledge of the facts 
of which he spoke, said that he knew 
Dr. Burrowes to be worth sixteen thou- 
sand dollars when he went into the work 
of organizing the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools. So interested was he in the 
success of these new Pennsylvania schools 
that when the appropriations were ex- 
hausted—which were then much too 
small for the number of pupils that pre- 
sented themselves and the work to be 
done by the Superintendent—or when 
they were not immediately available, he 
was in the habit of making himself per- 
sonally responsible for supplies, and of 
drawing largely upon his private funds. 
The result was financial distress and dis- 
aster from which, in his later years, he 
never recovered. 

His religious life was not demonstra- 
tive, though his faith was simple and his 
confidence in the guiding Love and Wis- 
dom firm and sure. During his last days 
he talked much, but calmly, with his 
children, realizing when face to face with 
the great mystery, more of the awful dig- 
nity of life, and the grandeur of human 
duty. He retained consciousness to the 
last, and a few hours before the final 
change, to one inquiring how he felt in 
view of the prospect before him, his reply 
was, ‘‘ All is well—all is well.’’ The 
closing hours of his life were calm and 
peacelul. His illness was brought on dur- 
ing the month of December, partly by 
over-exertion and exposure, soon assum- 
ing the character of typhoid pneumonia. 
After partial recovery from this attack, 
dropsy made its appearance, the disease 
extending itself slowly. He was hopeful 
of ultimate recovery until within a few 
days before he died, expecting soon again 
to resume his accustomed place as the 
active head of the College. The day be- 
fore his death an abscess broke which had 
been forming in his lungs. From this he 
sank rapidly until the following day, 
February 25, at 4 o’clock, when he passed 
into the quiet slumber that bringeth rest 
to burdened heart and toiling brain. 
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The services rendered by Dr. Burrowes 
to the cause of common-school education, 
both on the platform and in the office of 
State Superintendent, and his influence 
in frequent advisory consultation with 
educational committees in and out of the 
Legislature, and with editorial pen during 
a period of nearly twenty years, cannot be 
told here, beyond this brief reference to 
their character and value. The man who 
has been only a successful politician, how- 
ever brilliant his talents and important 
his work, may soon be forgotten ; but in- 
sensibly, and to an extent far greater 
than might at a glance be supposed, has 
a feeling of personal gratitude towards 
Dr. Burrowes spread and become intensi- 
fied among those hundreds of thousands 
in our State to whom the Common School 
has been a boon of priceless value. Here 
at least his fame is assured; and nobler 
fame than that which springs from endur- 
ing benefaction conferred upon his kind 
let no man toil for. 


a 


DR. BURROWES: IN MEMORIAM. 


URING the annual meeting of the 


State Teachers’ Association, held in 
Williamsport, July, 1871, the memorial 
exercises in honor of Dr. Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes were appointed for the afternoon of 
Tuesday, August 8th. Dr. J. P. Wicker- 
sham read the following resolutions of re- 
spect to his memory: 


Whereas, Since the last meeting of this Asso- 
ciation it has pleased Divine Providence to re- 
move by death Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes, one of 
the earliest friends and warmest advocates of 
our common school system; therefore, 

Resolved, That the death of Dr. Burrowes is to 
us a source of profound sorrow. Asa man, as 
a citizen, and as an educator, the deceased de- 
served well of his fellow-men. 

Resolved, That in a special manner, as a body 
of teachers, we recognize the following as among 
the great services of the deceased to the cause 
of education: The practical organization of our 
common school system, as its head in 1836, 1837 
and 1838, and the putting of it into full and suc- 
cessful operation; starting Zhe School Journal, 
and editing it nearly nineteen years; valuable 
assistance in founding this Association in 1852, 
and in promoting its interests in subsequent 
years; framing the Normal School law of 1857; 
three years of educational work as State Super- 
intendent of Common Schools from 1860 to 1863; 
and carrying into effect the plan for the estab- 
lishment of a system of schools for the education 
and maintenance of the destitute children of 
soldiers and sailors orphaned by the war of the 
Rebellion, and supervising for three years the 
schools thus established. 

Resolved, That we pledge our active co-opera- 
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tion in any effort that may be made by those 
more intimately acquainted with the deceased 
to express in some suitable way our gratitude 
for services rendered by him to the cause of pop- 
ular education, and to perpetuate the memory 
of his good deeds. 

In presenting the resolutions he said : 
Dr. Burrowes was not ‘‘the father’’ of 
the Common School System of the State, 
nor is any other man entitled to that high 
honor, in the sense of planning it; but it 
was he who put it into successful opera- 
tion, as its head during the years named. 
During the eighteen months between the 
establishment of the system in 1834 and 
the time when he took charge of its ad- 
ministration, but little had been done. 
Out of 907 districts in the State, only 93 
had put the system into operation, and 
there were but 451 schools and 19,864 
scholars. Immediately he commenced 
that work of organization for which, 
throughout his life, he displayed so rare 
a talent. He revised the law of 1834, and 
prepared a digest of it ; prescribed all the 
necessary forms ; carried on the immense 
correspondence incident to the introduc- 
tion of the system; and when all this 
labor failed to reconcile the difficulties 
and make the whole work smoothly, he 
went out into the State, holding meetings 
in every county but eight, addressing 
the people, answering objections to the 
law, and explaining its workings. The 
result of all this labor was that when 
he left the Department the system was in 
operation in 840 districts, with 5,269 
schools open, and an attendance of 374,- 
732 pupils. He also established Zhe 
Pennsylvania School Journal. In 1852, in 
the old court house at Lancaster, a 
teacher from the county rose and offered 
a resolution that a school journal be pub- 
lished in the county, of which Dr. Bur- 
rowes should take charge. He did so, 
starting with less than fifty subscribers. 
In this, as in many other undertakings, 
he showed a kind of faith or trust which 
to practical men seemed altogether ab- 
surd. But the pmblication grew, and 
soon became the State journal; and, 
during its nineteen years’ existence, it 
has done a great work, while its influ- 
ence has greatly aided in the building up 
of our school system. It is but just that 
the teachers of Pennsylvania should rec- 
ognize his nineteen years of unrequited 
labor in their behalf; for 7he Journal was 
never a source of pecuniary profit to him. 

He was one of the founders of this As- 
sociation at Harrisburg in 1852. He was 
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the first President, and so remained until 
the adoption of the constitution, which 
he heartily approved, rendered him inel- 
igible by limiting the office to teachers 
exclusively. He always took a lively 
interest in the proceedings, taking an ac- 
tive part in the deliberations, especially 
when any great questions of State school 
policy were under consideration. He 
was the framer of our Normal School 
system. Certain features of the system 
were suggested by others, but the law 
under which they are organized was 
written by him; and ours is the only or- 
ganically connected system of Normal 
schools in the United States. These are 
noble fruits of his work, and many are 
here to-day who have experienced their 
benefits. Dr. Burrowes again held the 
office of State Superintendent in 1861, 
1862 and 1863. ‘This was a time of war 
and the incident excitement, but under 
his judicious management the system 
was kept up to its full working capacity. 
The last of his great services to which I 
shall refer was that of organizing the plan 
for the education of the orphans of our 
soldiers and sailors. No other State has 
made so generous provision for these; in- 
deed, all the other States combined have 
not done so much in this respect as Penn- 
sylvania. Few other men could have 
formed so extensive a plan, or been so 
successful in its accomplishment. 

Between Dr. Burrowes and myself 
there existed for more than twenty years 
the closest friendship. We traveled, 
roomed, worked and counseled together, 
I trust for the honor of Pennsylvania in 
her grandest interest—the education of 
her children. While we cherish his many 
virtues, let us revere his memory as one 
of the truest friends of the great cause in 
which we are engaged. 

Prof. Edward Brooks, then principal of 
the Millersville Normal School, now City 
Superintendent of Philadelphia, said that, 
having been intimately associated with 
Dr. Burrowes for seyeral years, person- 
ally and professionally, he felt it his duty 
to add a few words to what had been so 
ably said. While the Common School 
system may not owe its birth to Dr. Bur- 
rowes, he was its father in the sense of 
having nursed it, brought it up, and de- 
veloped it from infancy to manhood. He 
was emphatically the father of the Nor- 
mal School system of Pennsylvania. He 
was sensible that the great defect of the 
system, when he took hold of it, was the 
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lack of competent, trained teachers. In 
his first report he recommended that a 
Normal School department be established 
in two different colleges at opposite ends 
of the State, and that an appropriation of 
$10,000 be made for that purpose. In his 
second report (1837) his ideas are more 
fully developed, and he recommends the 
establishment of two Normal Schools, 
distinct from colleges, and gives an en- 
lightened plan for their management. In 
his report of the winter of 1838 he seems 
to have fully matured his ideas, and pre- 
sents one of the ablest papers, if not the 
ablest, upon the subject of education, 
ever written in this country. Those 
ideas were germinal and prophetic ; from 
them grew the law which he afterward 
framed, and under which our Normal 
Schools have grown up. Dr. Burrowes 
was a large man, with a large brain, and 
large ideas. Years ago he advocated the 
erection of homes for the common school 
teachers, with gardens. In a large sense, 
the title of father of the common school 
system may justly be bestowed upon him. 
The best monument to a good man is the 
gratitude of the people whom he has 
benefited; and that monument the 
teachers of Pennsylvania erect to Dr. 
Burrowes’ memory. 

Mr. Conly Plotts, of Williamsport, 
added a word in memory of an old friend. 
He well remembered the convention 
which formed this Association, and the 
labors of Dr. Burrowes. With regard to 
the paternity of the system, so far as that 
honor could belong to a county, it should 
be awarded to the county of Lancaster. 
He had always looked upon Dr. Bur- 
rowes as a great educator, and could not 
let this occasion pass without some words 
of tribute to his memory. 

Hon. Henry C. Hickok, ex-State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, said 
that soon after he reluctantly entered the 
School Department as Deputy Superin- 
tendent he made the acquaintance of Dr. 
Burrowes, then the recognized common 
school oracle of the State, who called to 
see about his unfulfilled contract for the 
preparation of the ‘‘ Pennsylvania School 
Architecture,’’ and Mr. H. afterwards 
became the medium through which the 
manuscript and proof-sheets passed be- 
tween the author and the State printers. 
Their personal and semi-official relations 
became quite intimate, being in harmon- 
ious accord much of the time, but some- 
times differing widely on practical ques- 
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tions of school policy; the one having 
the central inside view and responsibility, 
and the other judging from an outside 
and sometimes local standpoint. He 
then referred to Dr. Burrowes’ large 
mental calibre, and suggestive fertility of 
resources; and the great ability displayed 
in shaping our early school policy, and 
molding the organization of the system 
in its infancy—citing his last annual re- 
port for 1838, as, under the circumstances, 
one of the most remarkable documents in 
our educational annals; he being at the 
time a very young man, much younger 
than any of his successors in office, and, 
without precedents to guide him. 

Our Normal School law was written by 
Dr. Burrowes in compliance with a pri- 
vate request from the speaker himself to 
prepare a bill embodying State Supt. 
Andrew G. Curtin’s recommendations 
upon the subject in his annual report for 
1856. The manuscript, which came in a 
a few days, was accompanied by a private 
note, saying: ‘“‘If you get this bill 
through, it will be the best day’s work I 
have ever done, and the best winter’s work 
you have ever done.’’ The bill did get 


through, ‘‘ by the skin of its teeth,’’ as 


an administration measure, near the close 
of the session, chiefly through the tact, 
address and influence of Col. Curtin, as 
head of the School Department and 
premier of the administration. 

Among his latest correspondence with 
Dr. Burrowes, shortly before his death, 
not having heard of his illness, was a re- 
quest, from data furnished, to prepare a 
bill for the re-organization of the Phila- 
delphia School System, which had largely 
outgrown its swaddling clothes, and 
needed extensive reconstruction. If he 
had lived, that service would no doubt 
have been promptly rendered. 

In reply to other speakers, Mr. H. re- 
marked that the entire agency of Thad- 
deus Stevens in our school affairs con- 
sisted of two speeches in the House at 
Harrisburg; one in 1835 in defence of 
the common schools, in which he proved, 
by a dollar-and-cent argument, that the 
common schools were cheaper than the 
pauper schools which they supplanted ; 
and the other, by far the more eloquent 
of the two, in 1838, in behalf of higher 
institutions of learning. The printed 
copy of this speech had fired his zeal and 
kindled his imagination in his student 
days, at the time of its delivery, and he 
had not lost its inspiration yet. 
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In closing Mr. H. thought the resolu- 
tions presented were judicious, discrimi- 
nating and just, and he could vote for 
them cheerfully, as well as for any other 
testimonial that might be proposed. He 
thought, however, that the best and most 
appropriate monument to Dr. Burrowes’ 
memory would be the publication in book 
form of his educational writings and ad- 
dresses. 

Prof. S. S. Greene, of Brown Univer- 
sity, R. I., said no single State could 
fairly claim so distinguished an educator 
as Dr. Burrowes. Rhode Island claimed 
her share in him, as one of the great 
educators of the country. His name was 
well known there, and highly honored. 
He was one who wielded a powerful in- 
fluence among teachers, and in his death 
had fallen one who was a power in the 
cause. Having known him personally 
and by his writings, he had desired to 
say a word of respect and honor to the 
memory of a great and good man. 

The resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously by a rising vote. 


KEYSTONE OF THE ARCH. 


HAp it not been for the Common School 
of the Northern States the Rebellion 
would have been successful, and two 
hostile flags would float where one now 
symbolizes nationality! This fact can 
neither be gainsaid nor denied. The in- 
fluences emanating from the Common 
School—so often opposed, despised, con- 
demned—when cast into the scale trem- 
bling towards Disunion, alone made pos- 
sible the salvation of the Republic, In 
this result it has returned to the nation 
infinitely more than it has cost from the 
beginning until now, or than it will cost 
for hundreds of years tocome. And who 
will estimate the value of the benefaction 
it has conferred upon the world at large 
in thus preserving the American nation 
intact, as, more than all other nation- 
alities combined, the grand hope of the 
human race? 

More than this! We are by no means 
convinced that the Common School Sys- 
tem of our own State of Pennsylvania 
may not, in the providence of God, have 
been the pivotal agency upon which 
turned the mighty question of Union or 
Disunion. Had Pennsylvania been as 
illiterate in 1861-2-3 as in 1835-6-7, when 
the system of public instruction was 
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adopted, her sons—more ignorant of the 
vast issues at stake and more easily mis- 
led by scheming demagogues—would not 
have been in the field to the number of 
hundreds of thousands in solid phalanx, 
as they were, doing battle for the integ- 
tity of the Union. 

In days of old her geographical posi- 
tion made her the Keystone of the federal 
Union ; in these later days, when practi- 
cally a border State, she was again—may 
we not believe ?—as firmly Set as before, 
the God-appointed Keystone of the Arch 
—retaining, and only enabled to retain, 
this proud place of honor through the 
‘‘thinking bayonets’’ that came out of 
her Common Schools. When we consider 
the staunch support which these schools 
had from Governors George Wolf and 
Joseph Ritner, in securing their intro- 
duction into Pennsylvania; from Thad- 
deus Stevens in their defense, preventing 
the repeal of the Act of 1834; and from 
Thomas H. Burrowes in the organization 
of the system from 1835 to 1838, placing 
it upon the solid ground of an assured 
success—we have a new and grander 
estimate of the work done by these men 
some sixty years ago. 





—— 


ORGANIZING THE SYSTEM. 





THE appointment of Hon. Thomas H. 
Burrowes by Governor Ritner to the 
highest office in his gift, passing by many 
older men for one so young, was not 
popular with the leaders of his party, and 
it was especially unsatisfactory to the 
friends of free schools, who feared the ad- 
ministration of the system had fallen into 
unfriendly hands. Never were men more 
agreeably disappointed. Ignorant of his 
duties but determined to master them, 
oppressed with the magnitude of the un- 
dertaking but not shrinking from it, with 
increasing strength and growing interest 
as the task progressed, the new State 
Superintendent began the great work of 
organizing the system and putting the 
schools in operation. 

Apart from the correspondence relating 
to schools which pressed upon his atten- 
tion, his first official act as Superinten- 
dent of Schools was to prepare and pre- 
sent to the Legislature what he called a 
‘*Supplementary Report,’’ called supple- 
mentary because the regular report for 
the year had already been read in the two 
Houses and published. Even at this early 
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day he clearly saw the greatest defect 
of thé schools, and thus points it out : 
‘“Teachers, then, well qualified, well 
paid, respected, professional teachers, are 
the chief want of the system.’’ 

Narrow and crude as were some of the 
views and recommendations in this re- 
port, there was enough in it to show that 
its author was able and earnest, and to 
give promise of the good tocome. The 
needed schooling for the duties of the 
place came mostly in the shape of the 
voluminous correspondence that required 
attention. The system was new and 
"badly understood, and there were not 
then as now local officers competent to 
enlighten the school boards and the peo- 
ple in regard to the proper construction 
of the law, or the practical details of its 
application. In consequence, every mail 
brought many letters to Harrisburg from 
all parts of the State. The copied an- 
swers remaining in the Department show 
that, although the correspondence of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth was then 
much greater than now—as all the county 
officers, judges and other magistrates 
were appointed by the Governor, anda 
vast system of public improvements was 
in full progress—he wrote scarcely one- 
third the number of letters that were 
written by him as the Superintendent of 
Schools. Information was constantly 
asked concerning every detail of the 
system—the election and organization of 
school boards, the location of school- 
houses, the assessment and collection of 
school taxes, the distribution of the State 
appropriation, the examination and quali- 
fication of teachers, the selection of 
branches of study and text-books, the 
use of the Scriptures and the catechism 
in school, school government in all its 
branches, the residence of pupils, the op- 
position to free schools, etc., etc. 

To attend promptly to this immense 
correspondence taxed to the utmost the 
powers of the Superintendent; but it was 
just the discipline he needed to make him 
what he became, ¢he great organizer of 
the system. His letters as a whole area 
marvel of perspicuity, and furnish strik- 
ing evidence of the study given the sub- 
ject in all its bearings, and the care taken 
in their preparation. When the writing 
of letters became over-burdensome, resort 
was had to printed general notices and 
circulars, of which a number were issued. 
Some two or three months after its pas- 
sage, the Superintendent published in a 
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pamphlet of twenty-two pages and for- 
warded to every school director in the 
State, the act of 1836, ‘‘ with explanatory 
instructions and forms for carrying it into 
operation,’’ together with forms for all 
the official acts of school directors. This 
was the first publication of the kind is- 
sued by the School Department, and 
doubtless furnished the model for all docu- 
ments of a similar character published 
since that time. 

His first regular report, dated February 
17, 1837, was more elaborate and a much 
better considered paper than that of the 
year before, although far from being as 
sound as the work of his maturer years. 
He starts out by congratulating the Leg- 
islature ‘‘ on the prosperous condition and 
cheering prospects of the common school 
cause.’’ ‘‘At length,’’ he says, ‘‘it has 
reached a point in its progress as an exper- 
iment, at which the certainty of its suc- 
cess may be confidently announced.”’ 

In order that the $500,000 appropriated 
by the Legislature in 1837, for the pur- 
pose of aiding school boards in the erec- 
tion and improvement of school houses, 
might be used to the best advantage, the 
Superintendent prepared and transmitted 
to each school district an engraved plan 
of the interior arrangements and _furni- 
ture of a primary school-room. ‘This was 
used in remodeling hundreds of old school 
houses and in building many new ones. 

Nor did the Superintendent remain in 
his office, simply performing the work 
that came to his hand. In the summer 
and fall of 1837, and again at the same 
season in 1838, he spent some months in 
visiting the different counties, where he 
addressed public meetings, counseled 
with directors and teachers, explained 
the school law, settled disputes and dif- 
ferences, gathered stores of information 
for himself, and infused life into the 
working of the system. In this way all 
the counties were visited except eight, 
personal interviews were had with thou- 
sands of directors and large numbers of 
teachers and citizens interested in educa- 
tion, and numerous schools and some 
Academies and Colleges were inspected. 
In recognition of these useful services, 
the Legislature voted an increase of 
salary to the amount of five hundred dol- 
lars a year. 

No document that ever emanated from 
the School Department is more worthy of 
study than Dr. Burrowes’ third report, 
made in February, 1838. Itisa masterly 
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presentation of its author’s views, ma- 
tured by the experience of three years in 
the office of Superintendent, on the sub- 
ject of public education in the State, 
present and prospective. 

The great wants of the system are 
stated to be increased State appropria- 
tions and the improvement of teachers. 
In regard to the latter, the report speaks 
of the two modes of preparing teachers 
that had been partially tried, viz., that 
by means of the County Academies and 
that by means of the Colleges. Both 
classes of institutions had been aided by 
the State with a view of securing from 
them in return a supply of well qualified 
teachers for the common schools, but, as 
stated, the result had been unsatisfactory. 
In consequence, strong ground was taken 
in favor of the immediate establishment 
of two Teachers’ Seminaries, {Normal 
Schools] with provision for the establish- 
ment of three or four more in different 
parts of the State, as needed. Such 
schools, it was held, should devote them- 
selves mainly to teaching the ‘‘ art of in- 
struction ;’’ ‘‘ knowledge in the other arts 
and sciences should only be imparted as 
incidental and secondary.’’ ‘‘ Model 
schools’’ would enable the ‘‘scholar 
teachers’’ to learn how to teach others. 

The report reckons among the benefits 
of the Free School law the following : The 
profession of teaching has been much 
elevated, the compensation of teachers is 
increasing, inquiry for the best school 
books has become more general, the 
odious distinction in school between the 
children of the rich and the poor has 
passed away, school houses have im- 
proved a hundred per cent. within three 
years, and the number of children attend- 
ing school has fully doubled. 

In a concluding paragraph, he indulges 
in a word of just pride with reference to 
the results of his work : 

‘‘The undersigned has now fulfilled a 
duty of no ordinary magnitude. From a 
small incident to the office he has the honor 
to hold, the Common School Department of 
its business has grown up so as to occupy 
more than one half of his time and nearly 
all his thoughts. It was a mere experiment 
—it is now a settled system. The great de- 
sign of her public works is now largely and 
rapidly developing the unbounded physical 
resources of Pennsylvania. The mighty 
agency of the Free School will, if properly 
cherished and directed, bring out into em- 
ployment the much more incalculable and 
precious treasures of her mind. Like the 
same system, that of education only needsa 
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continuation of the fostering care which 
heretofore sustained and strengthened its 
usefulness. If this be extended, Pennsyl- 
vania will, in a very few years, be less cele- 
brated for her canals and railroads, than for 
her schools and her colleges.”’ 

He also published a pamphlet entitled 
Regulations for Common School Districts. 
It consisted of two parts: General Dis- 
trict Regulations, and Internal Regula- 
lations of the Schools. This was a most 
timely and an exceedingly useful publi- 
cation, covering, with detailed explana- 
tions and instructions, the entire field of 
the duties of school directors and the in- 
ternal regulations of the schools. 

At the election in 1828, Governor 
Ritner was defeated by David R. Porter. 
Superintendent Burrowes found time, 
notwithstanding the heat of the political 
contest in which he was prominently en- 
gaged as chairman of the State Com- 
mittee of his party, before surrendering 
his office, to prepare and submit to the 
Legislature, with explanatory remarks, 
two bills, one ‘‘ To Consolidate and Amend 
the Several Acts relative to Common 
Schools,’’ and the other ‘‘ An Act to pro- 
vide for the Establishment of Institutions 
for the Preparation of Common School 
Teachers.’’ ‘The first was a bill of sixty- 
eight sections, based mainly upon the 
law of 1836, but arranged in logical or- 
der by subjects, expressed in clear and 
concise language. The second provided 
for the appointment of a commissioner to 
investigate the want of well-trained pro- 
fessional teachers, and the best means of 
supplying the same. Neither of these 
bills appears to have been acted upon in 
the Legislature, but they were published, 
and served to educate public sentiment 
and to direct future legislation.—Con- 
densed from ‘‘ History of Education in 
Pennsylvania,’’ by Dr. Wickersham. 

‘““THEIR NAME LIVETH FOREVER MORE.”’ 

Let us now praise famous men and our 
fathers that begat us. 

The Lord hath wrought great glory by them 
through His great power from the beginning. 

Leaders of the people by their counsels, and 
by their knowledge of learning meet for the 

ople, wise and eloquent in their instructions. 

All these were honored in their generations 
and were the glory of their times. 

There be of them that have left a name be- 
hind them, that their praises might be reported. 

Their bodies are buried in peace; but their 
name liveth forever more. 

The people will tell of their wisdom, and the 
congregation will show forth their praise.— 
Ecclestasticus. 
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THE influence of a gifted mind with 
earnest purpose for good—with tireless 
energy, ample opportunity, and an un- 
limited field of effort-—in moulding 
thought and giving direction to events, is 
not measured by words of commendation 
or by official records. It is as measure- 
less as the soul, more enduring than time. 
There is in this country but one direc- 
tion possible—that of general education 
in the early years of the development of 
a great State system, and while it is pass- 
ing through the formative stage of its 
history—in which a man can do work 
which will justify the high claim that is 
made for Dr. Burrowes. The Common 
School is everywhere throughout Penn- 
sylvania ; it reaches or may reach every- 
body, now and in future generations ; and 
he who has worked to best purpose at its 
foundations and planned most wisely its 
superstructure, is of all men the greatest 
benefactor to the State. Such work was 
done by Dr. Burrowes. For many years, 
indeed, his was the one great name in 
connection with the cause of Common 
School education—and we firmly believe 
that in enduring benefaction conferred 
upon the State he deserves to rank with 
our formest benefactors, after the great 
Founder himself, William Penn. Let us 
therefore erect to him this enduring 
Memorial. Will not every Superinten- 
dent, every Teachers’ Institute, and every 
State Normal School take a strong hand 
in this noble work, and aid it in every 
way to the extent of ability ? 

With patriotic zeal and the energy of 
a noble purpose he toiled foy an average 
life-time at the foundations of our unique 
educational system. At the age of thirty- 
three years, after two years’ study of the 
field, Dr. Burrowes wrote his extraordi- 
nary report of February 19, 1838 ; and for 
thirty-three years thereafter, until the day 
of his death, all that voice or pen could 
do was done, with unselfish devotion, to 
advance the cause that was nearest and 
dearest to his heart. Men of his stamp 
are the heroic men of any era. They 
give grandly of all they have, and the 
best they have,— 
And wisest they in this whole wide land 

Of hoarding till bent and grey ! 
For all you can hold in your cold dead hand 

Is what you have given away. 
So whether to wander the stars or to rest 

Forever hushed and dumb, 
He gave with a zest and he gave his best. 

And deserves the best to come. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association: Itisan 
honor as well as a pleasure to stand in 
the presence of the representatives of a 
class who are doing so much for the preser- 
vation of the free government whose birth 
is celebrated to-day. The time when 
the work of the teacher was not appreci- 
ated is passing away. As our concep- 
tion grows of the need and importance of 
education in its relation to character and 
to usefulness, an estimate of your services 
must increase in proportion. You are in 
one sense the guardians of the nation’s 
future— not only as you develop and lead 
forth the astonishing forces of the human 
mind, but still more as you shape the 
morals and character of the people. It 
has been said that the public school is an 
intellectual, mot a moral force. If that 
were true, how should we explain the 
fact that from the ten per cent. of our 
population who cannot read or write come 
80 per cent. of our criminals? Surely 
upon such a remarkable showing we are 
justified in saying the charge is not true. 

But while we boast, and not without 
reason, of our educational progress, we are 
forced to confess that in the matter of 
universal education we asa nation do not 
compare with some foreign countries, and 
that our own Pennsylvania especially is 
behind most of her sister commonwealths. 
Our school system is regarded by many 
as among the best in the world; directed 
by men of eminent learning, with free 
books ,and under carefully trained teach- 
ers, more than a million boys and girls 
are being prepared by it for life’s work. 
The State has been lavish in her gener- 
osity to the schools, giving five and a 
half millions of dollars annually, fully 
one-third of the entire expense of con- 
ducting them. Yet, hitherto, the Com- 
monwealth has been content to educate 
those who applied for admission, doing 
nothing to influence those who would 
not attend of their own accord. While 
thirty other States have adopted compul- 
sory education with the best results, Penn- 
sylvania has remained almost alone 
among the more progressive States, for a 
decade, in failing to erect this additional 
bulwark against ignorance and vice. 





* Address by Hon. J. R. Farr, of Scranton, be- 
fore the State Teachers’ Associations at Penn. 
sylvania Chautauqua, Mt. Gretna, July 4, 1895. 
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Is it necessary to recapitulate the argu- 
ment in favor of this reform? It ought 
to be unanimously conceded that it is the 
duty of the State to see that its people are 
prepared for the duties of citizenship. 
Where shall it be done if not in the 
schools? But we are met by a hue and 
cry of interference with parental rights; 
and on that basis the opposition to com- 
pulsion wassuccessful until in 1891 we got 
a bill through the Legislatnre, only to be 
vetoed by the Governor; and, having 
modified it to meet his objections, it was 
again passed, but met the same fate, be- 
ing stigmatized by His Excellency, Gov. 
Pattison, as ‘‘un-American.’’ What a 
spectacle for the Governor ofa free State! 
But times—and men—have changed, and 
at last we have been successful in enact- 
ing universal education into law. Did 
we need it? Why, our own figures show 
that instead of decreasing, illiteracy is 
actually on the increase, in this Common- 
wealth which spends five and half mil- 
lions a year upon its schools. To be sure, 
we must consider the influx of ignorant 
and poverty-stricken thousands who come 
to us to escape oppression in foreign coun- 
tries; but surely there is cause for alarm 
in some of the statistics. Let us glance 
at a few figures: 

The census of 1890 shows a difference 
of over seven per cent. in the increase of 
the population of Pennsylvania, and in 
the increase in attendance of all of Penn- 
sylvania’s schools. The census reports. 
also show that there were in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1890, 1,467,018 children between: 
five and seventeen years of age. In that 
year there were not more than 1,000,000 
children in all the schools of the State, 
showing the startling number of 467,818 
children between five and seventeen years 
of age who do not go to any school. The 
children between six and fourteen years 
would comprise two-thirds of the 467,818, 
namely 311,888; those between six and 
twelve years of age one-half of 467,818, 
233,909 ; those between eight and twelve 
years who would come under the educa- 
tional bill passed by the last legislature 
would comprise one-third of 467,818, or 
155,939. Between the years of eight and 
thirteen there would be five-twelfths of 
467,818, or 194,924 children who do not 
gotoschool. After taking credit for all 
possible deductions, it is safe to say that 
at the very lowest estimate there are 
150,000 children between eight and thir- 
teen out of school. Surely it is not too 
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much to say that this is an alarming 
showing. Part of these absentees may 
be found in the industrial establishments, 
placed there often by parents who misre- 
present their age to evade the factory law 
when putting children to work who 
ought to be in school. We will reach 
this by making our census for school pur- 
poses conform to the factory legislation 
which has done such excellent service, 
and is so thoroughly humane and benefi- 
cent as to command universal praise. 
This law simply goes a step farther; hav- 
ing forbidden children under thirteen 
being compelled to work, and assuming 
that they should neither run the streets 
nor live in idleness, and that they need 
knowledge for future citizenship, there- 
fore they have been required to go to 
school and be instructed. 

The provisions of the law have been 
laid before you in the papers and in your 
State Journal. You will find nothing in 
them that is arbitrary or oppressive. The 
law conserves public policy, while giving 
the largest scope to individual choice. 
‘The parent is not constrained as to how 
or where he shall educate his child, ex- 
cept that he be instructed in the common 
English branches. 

It has been claimed that the school ac- 
commodations are not sufficient to meet 
the increased attendance which would 
result from compulsory education. This, 
wherever true, constitutes no argument 
against if, as these accommodations can 
be readily enlarged in such case, and the 
common school law makes it the duty of 
directors to meet that question. 

But, say some, this matter of compul- 
sory education is thus far only an experi- 
ment, and not a proven success. Let us 
see about that. Massachusetts has had 
compulsory education for a number of 
years; and with what result? The city 
of Worcester, in that State, with a popu- 
lation of 84,655, had but 100 children out 
of school, as Supt. Marble informed me. 
How does that compare with our cities? 
Here are a few: In Allegheny City, pop- 
ulation in 1890, 105,287, the superintend- 
ent estimates that there are 500 children 
between six and sixteen who do not at- 
tend school. Erie city, population 4o,- 
634, 1,000 non-attendants at any public 
school. Harrisburg, 39,385, non-attend- 
ants, 1,000; Beaver Falls, 9,735, non-at- 
tendants, 700; Lancaster, 32,011, non-at- 
tendants, 1,000; Reading, 58,661, non- 
attendants, 2,500 ; Wilkes-Barre, 37,718, 
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non-attendants, 1,250; York, 20,783, non- 
attendants, 500; Scranton, 75,215, non- 
attendants, 2,000; Shamokin, 14,403, 
non-attendants, 950. So it goes through- 
out this great commonwealth, showing 
what large numbers do not go to school 
in our Cities, education not being obliga- 
tory, ascompared with Worcester, where 
it is enforced. And soit isin the other 
States; where honest effort has been 
made to enforce the law, it has been a 
great success. 

Besides, the experimental stage has 
passed on the other side of the water, and 
we have the benefit of the experience of 
the most advanced countries of Europe 
to guide us. We know their history, we 
meet their people here every day. 

You rarely meet a German from the 
Fatherland who cannot read and write. 
It is true, also, of the Swiss, the Swedes 
and the Norwegians. In those countries 
the percentage of illiteracy is less than 
one ina hundred. France was taught a 
severe lesson by its war with Prussia, that 
the illiterate French soldier could not 
cope with the educated German soldier. 
A compulsory education law was one of 
the most important innovations adopted 
by France as a result of that destructive 
war. Illiteracy was frightful there. To- 
day, as a result of compulsory education, 
the percentage of illiteracy isexceedingly 
low. There was shocking ignorance in 
the British Isles early in the seventies. 
Education was optional then; but its 
good results were so manifest, that it was 
made universally obligatory in England, 
Wales and Scotland, but not in Ireland, 
where the fullest exercise of parental 
right and authority was continued. Thus 
the opportunity for the most striking 
contrast in the value of compulsory edu- 
cation and the fullest educational free- 
dom to parents is afforded by the British 
Isles. In three years from the enactment 
of compulsory education in Scotland 
there was an increase of 90,000 from 214,- 
ooo in the attendance at Scotland’s 
schools, a gain of 42 per cent., while in 
Ireland, without compulsory education, 
there was an increase of only 8% per 
cent. In five years England’s gain was 
greater than Scotland’s. In five years in 


England attendance at school under the 
compulsory law was increased 685,000, a 
60 per cent. gain, as against an increase 
of 30,000 in Ireland, or only 8% per cent., 
without a compulsory education law. 





The city of Birmingham’s increase was 
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150 per cent. What a tremenduous army 
of illiterates compulsory education ban- 
ished from England and Scotland ! Those 
now coming here from England, Scot- 
land and Wales are educated. In former 
years illiteracy abounded among the ar- 
rivals here from those countries ; now we 
begin to see the difference. Ireland will 
soon make education compulsory; see- 
ing the tremendous advantages gained 
by her sister countries, a strong senti- 
ment is spreading there to enjoy similar 
benefits. When compulsory education 
was being agitated in England, its op- 
ponents said it was an un-English 
method. Just so there are those in this 
State who say it is un-American to have 
such a law here. According to that 
statement ignorance is American, but 
these opponents would not admit that. I 
need not follow that line of thought fur- 
ther in this presence. 

But time presses, and I shall detain 
you only a few minutes longer. The ef- 
fective compulsory measure is a growth, 
not a creation. While we may be very 
anxious to eradicate the evil of illiteracy 
as quickly as possible, we must not for- 
get the experience of other States and 
countries. Favorable public sentiment 
is as important to carry out properly the 
provisions of a law, particularly one like 
compulsory education, as it is to get the 
law enacted. We need the good will of 
the people to make effective any law upon 
this important question. Its require- 
ments must be reasonable, and anything 
like oppression avoided, bearing always 
in mind that Pennsylvania has never en- 
forced education. The bill vetoed at the 
last session is a reasonable, moderate 
measure. It will oppress no one. It 
will interfere with no parent as to how he 
shall educate his child, except that he 
be instructed in the common English 
branches. We believe this law has 
begun a righteous movement toward just- 
ice to our children. How useful and 
valuable it shall be depends upon the 
people themselves, and more particularly 
upon the school officers and _ teachers. 
The Legislature has done its part. I 
doubt not you will do yours. I ask only 
that you will seriously consider and study 
its possibilities, sure that your experience 
will help to bring out its good points and 
correct its defects. 


The discussion of the subject was then 
taken up by Supt. B. F. Patrerson, of 
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Pottsville. He said he had come here to 
hear this speech more than anything else, 
and had regretted a hundred times that he 
had agreed to be tacked on to the tail of 
it—and no doubt when he was through 
his hearers would sympathize in that feel- 
ing. In Pottsville we mean to carry out 
the law as thoroughly as possible. The 
Secretary of the Board is ready for his 
part of the work—the Superintendent will 
help him, and teachers will beexpected to 
report results and suggest any 1improve- 
ments that may be necessary. The City 
and Borough Superintendents in their win- 
ter meeting at Harrisburg during the ses- 
sion of the Legislature had all the educa- 
tional bills before them, among them this 
one that has since become a law; and it 
was the general opinion that not much 
would come of it, but it was the best that 
could be done. Some of us think better 
of it now, and we at home propose to get 
out all that isin it. But it must not be 
forgotten that there are difficulties about 
it. For instance, the exemption clause is 
loose. All weak-minded children are ex- 
empt, and there will be parents who do 
not care to have theirchildren instructed, 
who will have very weak-minded chil- 
dren. Physical weakness also exempts; 
there will be an increase of a kind of sick- 
ness some of us have heard of, which 
comes on quickly about opening hour, 
and disappears as quickly afterwards. The 
certificate of any teacher will exempt; or 
a physician may pronounce a schoolhouse 
unhealthy, and soon. Then there is the 
question, whzch sixteen weeks of the term 
of forty weeks orless. Parents may be in 
no hurry to send their children, and boards 
of directors who mean to enforce the law 
will want to know about that point. We 
must not expect a new thing to work per- 
fectly, and these are some of the points 
where modifications of the law may be 
necessary. 

Mr. Farr: I think the gentleman 
magnifies the difficulties. The experi- 
ence in Massachusetts is that prosecutions 
are few, and fines still fewer, and yet 
they get the desired result. I do not 
believe many people will lie awake nights 
concocting excuses or evasions of this 
law; I believe the sentiment of the peo- 
ple generally is in favor of it, and will 
bring in nearly all without friction. The 
provisions of the bill are purposely made 
very moderate, in order to get the solid 
backing of the people. Asto the exemp- 
tions, it seems to me the provision for 
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physical and mental disability was abso- 
lutely necessary. I wish before I sit 
down te emphasize the distinction be- 
tween non-attendants and truants, which 
seems sometimes to be lost sight of. 
There are those who have never seen the 
inside of a school house, and never will, 
except by the operation of some such leg- 
islation as this; yet many of these will 
come as soon as Officially notified, know- 
ing that there is power behind the officer. 
There is no answer to the fact that ninety- 
five per cent. of the people are educated 
in the public schools, and from these come 
only twenty per cent. of the criminals. 
What right have we to deprive any child, 
especially those that need it most, of this 
great moralinfluence? And wecan only 
reach them by this kind of legislation. I 
hope all you school people will take hold 
of it as our friend from Pottsville prom- 
ises to do, and get all the good there is 
in it, and you will have results. 





EDUCATION ACCORDING TO 
NATURE. 





BY W. H. PAYNE, LL. D- 


E would do the world no mean ser- 
vice who should write an impartial 
history of fads, showing the rise, pro- 
gress, termination and results of each. 
Such a history would doubtless discover 
to us the fact that even the thinking 
world is addicted to hobby-riding, and 
that successive fads are the rungs of a 
ladder on which thought ascends from 
lower conceptions to higher, and thus 
gains wider and wider horizons for truth. 
What were Nominalism and Realism but 
philosophical fads, engrossing men’s 
thoughts for a season, kindling the con- 
troversial spirit up to the fighting point, 
then waning in interest, and finally giv- 
ing place to other fads? Phlogiston, 
Malthusianism, Darwinianism, the Neb- 
ular Hypothesis, Phrenology, and prob- 
ably Free Coinage, Christian Science and 
Hypnotism, are phenomena of the same 
sort. These are all ‘‘ guesses at truth.’’ 
Their devotees, indeed, regard them as 
truth itself, but successive thinkers finally 
separate the grains of pure metal from 
the larger volume of alloy, garner the 
precious residue into the general store- 
house of science, and then make a ven- 
ture at new guesses. The line of Sher- 
man’s march to the sea is now marked 
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by abandoned forts, exploded shells, and 
half-filled trenches. So the triumphant 

march ot thought is marked by aban- 

doned hypotheses, exploded theories and 

empty conjectures. 

The same phenomenon is observable 
in the special science to which we teach- 
ers are addicted. Men of my years have 
lived through a succession of educational 
fads, and our predecessors, near and re- 
mote, were doomed to traverse a similar 
route. Within our own time object- 
teaching rose in the East, if not as a sun, 
at least as a star of the first magnitude; 
but its distinctive light has been lost in 
its passage across the horizon. Then 
appeared other lights, from time to time, 
great and small, to which we did hom- 
age, such as Manual Training and the 
Inductive Method; and now the suns or 
meteors that are beginning to blaze on 
our pedagogic firmament are Concentra- 
tion and ‘‘A Pot of Green Feathers.’’ 

It will be readily guessed that I in- 
clude ‘*‘ Education according to Nature,”’ 
or ‘‘ Follow Nature’’ among educational 
fads. In the sense just stated I do; only 
‘‘Nature’’ must be considered as the 
most respectable of these fads by reason 
of its antiquity and longevity; though 
sometimes, as in the case of Joseph Payne 
and other imitators of Mr. Spencer, the 
whole treatment is little better than cant, 
shallow and offensive. 

The precept ‘‘ Follow Nature”’ is prev- 
alent in ethics, in education and in med- 
icine, where Nature is set up as a criterion 
of right and wrong, of true and false. A 
practice that is supposed to be in con- 
formity with Nature is thereby proved to 
be right, or true; while a practice that 
can be shown to be contrary to Nature is 
assumed to be wrong, or false. Thus, 
Aristotle defends slavery because it is 
natural, some men being born to rule, 
others to serve; some being strong, others 
weak; while he condemns usury, or the 
taking of interest, because it is uznatural. 
Flocks and crops springing from the soil, 
are wealth proper, and for convenience 
they may be converted into money ; but 
to produce money from money, a dead 
thing from a dead thing, is unnatural. 
and therefore wrong. 

The phrase ‘‘ Education according to 
Nature’’ at once suggests the name of 
Rousseau; for it was he who, in his 
‘‘E-mile,’’ fairly set the fashion for subse- 
quent writers on education, great and 
small. Mr. Spencer adopts the new fash- 
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ion, and his pages are overshadowed with 
capital N’s. He accepts the new myth- 
ology, writes out a new creed, and virtu- 
ally founds a new school of theorists. 
No theologian was ever more dogmatic. 
He postulates Nature as an infallible 
guide, and then deduces educational pro- 
cesses with almost mathematical precis- 
ion. Whatever will not fit into his sys- 
tem, as history, he conveniently rejects. 

Though Rousseau does not define na- 
ture, he makes it quite easy to infer what 
he means by the term, and a proximate 
definition would stand about as follows: 
The material world affected by physical 
forces (gravity, heat, light, electricity, 
etc.), and inhabited by uncivilized men. 
For purposes of right education Emile is 
to be pushed as far back as possible into 
this primitive and uncorrupted world ; 
and society itself, in order to be rescued 
from growing corruption, must make a 
return toward this primitive simplicity 
and perfection. This was Rousseau’s 
ideal education and his ideal state of so- 
ciety ; but he had the sense to know that 
these ideals were impracticable, and so 
he accepts a compromise. He uses con- 
sum mate art to reproduce a quasi state of 
nature; but this more than Herculean 
effort involves him in countless contra- 
dictions, absurdities and follies. 

Mr. Spencer personifies nature (Na- 
ture), and thus carries the myth to its 
most perfect development. With him 
Nature is physical force personified, and 
education is experience, or contact with 
environment. His general theory may 
be summarized as follows: The individ- 
ual of to-day must be educated just as 
the race was educated historically; the 
race was self-instructed through experi- 
ence ; the individual must, therefore, rely 
on his personal experience for his knowl- 
edge and training. As Nature was the 
tutor of the race, so Nature must be the 
tutor of each individual of the race. Of 
course, in accordance with this theory, 
the knowledge that is of most worth is 
Science; for Science has grown out of the 
experiences of the race—is, in the Aris- 
totelian sense, a natural product, and is 
knowledge that can be reproduced and 
verified by each succeeding generation of 
learners. Past experiences, constituting 
what is commonly known as history, 
cannot be thus reproduced and verified, 
and therefore history is not knowledge 
proper. And as literature—a play of 
Shakespeare, for example—cannot be re- 
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discovered or reproduced, according to 
the Spencerian dogma, there is no nat- 
ural place in this system for literature 
and kindred subjects. Literature is too 
much tainted with art to fit into a scheme 
of education according to Nature. 

Like Rousseau, Mr. Spencer is clearest 
when he applies his hypothesis to moral 
education. Prior to experience, an in- 
fant, if permitted, will put its little fin- 
gers in the flame of acandle. Let it do 
this, advises Mr. Spencer, even though a 
painful blister is the consequence. Ac- 
cording to the same method the child 
may lay hold of hot fire-bars and spill 
boiling water on its tender skin. In this 
fashion the infant is being educated 
through experience by its godmother 
Nature. This is a reappearance of Rous- 
seau’s doctrine of consequences. From 
this point of view education may be de- 
fined as experience coming from contact 
with matter and with physical force, or, 
in shorter phrase, with one’s environ- 
ment. 

It may be urged against Rousseau and 
his disciples that the golden age of soci- 
ety is not in the remote past, but in the 
future; that humanity is making a for- 
ward movement, slow, perhaps, but sure; 
that what we call civilization will not be 
abandoned for savagery; that cities, Rous- 
seau’s special abomination, are both a 
product and an agent of civilization ; and 
that his assumption of the nobility of 
primitive man is an unsupported fiction. 
The untutored savage, as seen and de- 
scribed by travelers, is Nature’s handi- 
work, a fair specimen of what she can do 
in the way of educating when unassisted 
by human art. It has not been observed, 
however, that men are made either hap- 
pier or better by being allowed to revert 
to a state of nature. 

Again, a proper conception of nature 
will include man, his endowments and 
his works. Is not man as natural a pro- 
duct as a beaver or a horse? If instinct 
is a natural endowment of the beaver, 
why are not reason, imagination and lan- 
guage also natural endowments of man ? 
Why make a radical distinction between 
the defenses built by beavers and the de- 
fenses built by men? Why is it less nat- 
ural and right for men to live in commu- 
nities than for bees and ants? Why is 
not a poem as natural a product as a 
bird’s nest ? 

When Mr. Spencer asserts that “ hu- 
manity has progressed solely by self-in- 
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struction,’’ he either falls into an obvious 
error or he uses terms in an extraordinary 
sense. It would be as true to assert that 
humanity has progressed solely by capi- 
talization. Men capitalize their experi- 
ences in labor-saving machines and in 
proverbs. One generation invents a 
snare, a trap or a hook; the next gene- 
ration is spared the effort of making these 
inventions, but simply accepts and uses 
them, and devotes the time and effort 
thus saved to the making of other inven- 
tions. Experience begets wisdom; this 
wisdom is embodied or capitalized in 
proverbs, and then these proverbs serve 
other men for warning and guidance in 
place of wasteful experience. Humanity 
has never squandered its time in rein- 
venting and rediscovering. The ‘‘gene- 
sis of knowledge in the race’’ takes place 
through capitalization and discovery, 
and, thus understood, it is quite true that 
the individual must follow the same 
course. Mr. Bain is evidently right in 
declaring that the assumption that the 
child’s education is to be in the main a 
process of discovery or of rediscovery, is 
a ‘‘bold fiction.’’ In some subjects, as 
mathematics and physical science, redis- 
covery is conceivable, but in the main 
impracticable ; while in others, as history 
and literature, it is impossible, if not in- 
conceivable. 

Mr. Spencer’s hypothesis of Nature as 
the true guide in human education easily 
runs into the reductio ad absurdum. T,et 
us see where this specious hypothesis 
will land us: 

This Nature is simply brute matter, or 
brute force, absolutely divested of feeling, 
without sympathy and without pity; the 
teacher should, therefore, be the personi- 
fication of brute, unfeeling force. 

In her distribution of pains and penal- 
ties, Nature never distinguishes between 
innocence and deliberate transgression— 
the same punishment falls on the infant 
as on the hardened criminal; the teacher 
is, therefore, to take no account of mo- 
tive, but must regard the fact of trans- 
gression only. 

Nature makes no distinction between 
a block of wood that falls from the roof 
of a house and a child that tumbles from 
a chamber window ; for her use they are 
merely two pieces of matter which she 
treats in the same manner; or, if she 
makes any distinction at all, she favors 
the block of wood, life and feeling here 
being at a discount. Children should, 
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therefore, be manipulated, shaped and 
governed as though they were inert, 
senseless matter. 

There are no gradations in Nature’s 
lessons; she deigns no explanation, she 
is as silent as a sphinx; the graded school 
is, therefore, unnatural, and the teacher 
should be merely a stern and silent 
monitor. 

I call attention to these absurdities, 
not because they are sanctioned by Rous- 
seau and Spencer, but because they show 
the near limitations of this specious doc- 
trine of Nature. 

Instead of accepting the poetical fiction 
that Nature (still using the term in the 
Spencerian sense) is our goddess and our 
guide, some of us who have not the fear 
of the new mythology before our eyes 
would respectfully maintain that tbis 
same Nature, in some of her work, should 
be disinfected, deodorized, and otherwise 
prevented from doing her worst. Only 
give her a fair chance, and Nature, in 
the form of scarlatina, diphtheria or 
cholera, will decimate whole villages and 
cities. In such and all similar cases Na- 
ture is a remorseless, relentless Fury, 
who is to be pursued, captured, and 
thrown headlong into the sea and miser- 
ably drowned. In other terms, and drop- 
ping figure, the joint work of Christianity, 
science and civilization is to subdue 
Nature, to make her man’s servant rather 
than man’s master, to make her minister 
to his joys rather than to his sorrows. 
There is to be a new earth, rescued from 
Nature and transformed by human art, 
and it is to be peopled by a race recreated 
by education and the Gospel; and 
throughout this secular process the dom- 
inant force is to be the human intelli- 
gence and the human will. The nature 
we are to follow is ‘‘nature humanized,’’ 
or ‘‘ nature informed with humanity,’’ to 
adopt the happy phrase of Richard Grant 
White. 

So far, the treatment of my theme has 
been negative, in the main, the purpose 
being to show that the hypothesis of Na- 
ture as a faultless paragon is subject to 
grave limitations ; that this general doc- 
trine is very far from being safe and 
wholesome ; and like all other fads, it 
seizes upon a fraction of a truth, fancies 
that it is the whole truth, and then pro- 
claims the new marvel to the world with 
a cackling of delight. 

I will now venture on a more positive 
treatment of this theme, and, putting 
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entirely aside whatever is mystical or 
mythical, will iry to state in plain prose 
some of the things that seem to be im- 
plied in education according to nature. 

In dealing with the precept ‘‘ Follow 
Nature,”’ the task of the interpreter is 
twofold: (1) to determine what Nature 
is and what she does; and (2) then to de- 
termine whether it is wise to follow her 
in the cases stated. At this stage of ed- 
ucational science it is high time to disre- 
gard fiction, myth and personification, 
and to give to this vague term an articu- 
late meaning. My interpretation of the 
term Nature may not be the correct one, 
but it is an honest effort to reach the 
truth. Those who reject any given in- 
terpretation owe it to the cause they are 
attempting to serve to state in plain terms 
their own interpretation. 

The one word that most nearly inter- 
prets nature, as it seems to me, is experi- 
ence, and to follow nature is to make 
experience the sole or the main source of 
our knowledge and discipline. It is 
usually said that there are two sources of 
knowledge, experience and language ; 
but the precept ‘‘ Follow Nature”’ forbids 
the intervention of language as a source 


of knowledge and makes the process of 
learning a course in personal experience. 
Experimental knowledge is the only real 
knowledge; all we truly know is included 
within the circle of our personal experi- 
ences, of our sensations, and of the infer- 


ences we draw from them. Rousseau 
sequesters Emile, so far as possible, from 
the society of men, in order that he may 
be tutored by Nature, that is, by experi- 
ence. Instead of the mother, Mr. Spencer 
makes the candle flame, the fire-bars and 
boiling water, the teachers of the child. 
Primitive man, we are told, had no 
teacher but experience; the successive 
generations of men have gained their 
knowledge in the same way ; experience 
is, therefore, the typical process of human 
education, the only royal road to learning. 

A few tests applied to this theory 
would seem to show its general unsound- 
ness. Is history knowledge? On the 
hypothesis that the real test of knowl- 
edge is experience, there can be no such 
thing as historical knowledge; for we 
cannot be brought into personal relations 
with the events which have given rise to 
history. 

Is our knowledge of geography limited 
to what we have learned by travel? May 
we be said to know anything of the 
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countries we have never visited? I once 
had a pupil who was a thorough convert 
to the Spencerian doctrine that there 
could be no knowledge where there was 
no personal experience. ‘‘Have you 
ever been abroad?’’ I asked. ‘‘ No.’’ 
‘Then do you know that there is such a 
city as London?” ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘ How 
would you gain this knowledge?’ ‘I 
would go there.’’ ‘‘How would you 
know when you reached there?’’ So 
authority confronts us on every hand! 
The new theory broke down at this point. 

Again, on this hypothesis, what is the 
function of books? Possibly Mr. Spencer 
may have learned all his philosophy from 
his own observations and reflections ; but 
on his own hypothesis why does he write 
so many books for others to read ? Schol- 
arship and culture have always meant, 
and will ever mean, a loving devotion to 
good books 

I venture to say that the following 
statements are substantially true: 

The process we call civilization is the 
triumph of art over nature, and is a 
mark of human progress. Men will not 
renounce the essential concomitants of 
civilization and revert toa state of nature 
in pursuit of happiness or moral good. 

The men of each new generation will 
start forward from the vantage ground 
secured for them by their predecessors on 
the earth. They will accept and use the 
labor-saving machines which they inherit 
from the past, and without wasting time 
and strength in the effort to reinvent, 
they will capitalize their own experience 
and wisdom in some other or better la- 
bor-saving devices. 

The knowledge gained by experience 
and experiment is capitalized and trans- 
mitted in books, and the great mass of 
men in each new generation will gain 
their knowledge by the interpretation of 
the books left by the wise and the good, 
The pretense lately set up that students 
in science are to gain their knowledge 
inductively by personal research in the 
way of rediscovery, is a shallow fad. It 
would be just as reputable to counsel 
men to construct their own almanacs. 
Try to imagine a class of even univer- 
sity students attempting to rediscover the 
atomic weight of chlorin, or even the 
specific gravity of iron ! 

Can virtue, in an intelligent sense, be 
capitalized, transmitted and taught, so 
that in the moral life each generation 
may start from a higher vantage-ground; 
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or must we be remanded to an experi- 
mental ethics, as our reformers would 
remand us to experimental science? This 
question cannot be argued at this time, 
but a little reflection will show that the 
world can grow better only on the hy- 
pothesis that the attainment of virtue is 
made somewhat easier for each succeed- 
ing generation. In other words, virtue 
can be taught; each child is not to con- 
struct a code of ethics out of his own 
experiences, but is to accept the highest 
code of ethics that humanity has be- 
queathed to him. 

In a specific and sound sense, we do 
follow nature when we adapt our instruc- 
tion to the organic mode of the mind’s 
activities. The mind is an organism 
having its own predetermined mode of 
activity. This constitutes its nature ; and 
when we respect this order of procedure 
in the presentation of knowledge, we 
may with scientific accuracy be said to 
follow nature. When the mind works 
naturally, that is, in accord with the laws 
of its organizaticn, it proceeds from ag- 
gregates to parts, from the vague to the 
definite, and, in childhood, from the con- 
crete to the abstract ; and the teacher fol- 
lows nature when he allows the mind to 
elaborate its knowledge in this order. 

In conclusion, I venture to offer this 
bit of advice to those who are trying to 
make of their teaching a rational art: In 
your thinking and writing never allow 
yourself to personify the term nature, but 
leave the mythologist, the poet and the 
novelist in sole possession of this deity. 

eitiebdibiinash 

Ir is a name that we associate not alone 
with Dr. Higbee, but also with that of 
Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, who had so 
much to do with the organization of your 
education system, building better than he 
knew. There have been few men, if any, 
in all this broad land whose work was so 
clearly defined and so well sustained that 
it could be said they founded a School 
System for a State. But it isto the glory 
of Dr. Burrowes that he organized one of 
the very best systems for one of the best 
States in the Union. Connecticut has 
had her Henry Barnard, Massachusetts 
her Horace Mann, Illinois her Richard 
Edwards, California her John Swett, but 
nowhere, outside of Pennsylvania, is there 
a State with such a trio spanning so many 
years as Burrowes, Wickersham and 
Higbee.—A. £. Winship, Editor N. EL. 
Journal of Education. 
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A PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


BY C. M. DRAKE. 


N no study was I more poorly taught 

than in geography. No study now 
taught in school is more barren of good 
results than geography. A pupil learns 
a host of names to which are affixed no 
mental pictures, and these names rapidly 
fade away at the close of school and there 
is worse than nothing left. 

When I began to teach geography I 
found that I had to begin the study over 
again. I had never seen a school journal 
in those days, but one day a bright boy 
gave me an inspiration. It had been 
raining, and pools of water were standing 
all about the yard. He said, pointing 
to a large peninsula, ‘‘That is North 
America.”’ 

The resemblance in form was striking, 
and we had an impromptu geography 
class then and there. We built up mud 
mountains, and we dug rivers. We hol- 
lowed out bays, and we put pebbles for 
cities. Pupils who had taken little or no 
interest in geography before this, ran for 
their books that they might see where to 
locate the different cities, and other North 
Americas were begun all over the yard. 
It was long after one that noon before I 
remembered to call school. The first class 
was a geography class, and the lesson 
was about the products of North America. 
They begged to have their lesson in the 
yard, sothey could point out in our North 
America where the products grew or were 
made. 

We went to the yard, and the idlest 
boy in the class brought along a lump of 
coal, and stuck it on topof the Alleghany 
mountains before I got inthe yard. Here 
was another inspiration. The way we 
filled the soil of our continent with pro- 
ducts the next few days was a caution. 
The neighbors’ chickens ate up our grain 
and scratched our rivers full of mud, but 
crops were put in anew. But the neigh- 
borhood did not appreciate our ‘‘ mud 
pies,’’ and I lost my school on account 
of my inspirations being ‘‘ too previous.”’ 

I had a great many stereoscopic views 
of the Rocky mountains and other places 
which I had taken or bought some years 
before, and one day I brought these to 
school. They proved a success, and the 
next day I began a geographical scrap- 
book of pictures, the first one I ever saw 
or heard of. I had many copies of /rank 
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Leslie's Illustrated Weekly, and I cut out 
fo it all the pictures I could find of places, 
plants, animals, and noted people. These 
I pasted in an old geography beside the 
pictures already there, so that I had an 
illustrated geography better than any 
mere text-book descriptions. 

This small scrap-book afterwards grew 
into several large scrap-books, and in all 
the years I have taught geography I have 
yet to find a better help than these picto- 
rial geographies in teaching about a new 
country. 

Suppose the lesson to be about Nicar- 
agua. What do we want the pupil to 
have? We want a clear, yet complex 
mantal picture to be called up by the 
word Nicaragua. Before the child there 
should arise a country of volcanoes. 
Dense vegetation almost impenetrable 
should cover the hills and lowlands. 
Curious adobe and grass or wicker huts 
should be seen clustered together in 
towns and villages. Spanish and Indian 
people should be seen dressed in the 


manner of that country, together with | 


many naked little children. Immense 


adobe churches, quaint and heavy look- 
ing, are the most noticeable buildings. 


Various domestic animals are running in 
and out of the open houses, most of 
which never saw a pane of glass. Insect 
pests are making the child feel one of the 
greatest discomforts of a tropical life, 
hardly to be compensated for by the 
many delicious tropical fruits which are 
so cheap and plentiful. Parrots and 
other strange birds are flying about in 
the air, while dangerous reptiles and wild 
animals are in the thick woods. ‘These 
are a few of the things which should go 
to make up the complex mental photo- 
graph developed by the naming of the 
word Nicaragua. 

It will do the child little good to 
learn the name merely of a place, if no 
correct mental picture accompanies that 
name. If the habit of fixing a mental 
picture to geography names is once 
formed it seems to be impossible to pre- 
vent some sort of a picture arising when 
you read of a place. Mere word de- 
scriptions can never be so effective as 
pictures, and of the latter, actual photo- 
graphs are preterable to any other kind. 

How can you make a pictorial geog- 
raphy that will be good, cheap and com- 
prehensive? It will take some money. 
At a second-hand book store or at a hotel 
you may find a hotel register that has 
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been filled with names and thrown aside. 
This book is almost sure to be very well 
bound, and is just what you want for a 
basis of work. Tear out the blotting 
pads. Divide your book, first into grand 
divisions, then into countries. In the 
part devoted to each country, put first the 
pictures showing the physical character- 
istics of the country, for on those depend 
the industries as well as, to a certain ex- 
tent, the animals, plants, mines and even 
the government. 

Your plant pictures can, many of them, 
be found in florists’ catalogues. Railroad 
advertising sheets will supply many a, 
fine picture of scenery. Old copies of 
papers and magazines, which can be got 
for the cost of waste paper, are filled 
with pictures of cities and the notable 
objects of art which may be found in the 
cities. Some of the cheap paper books 
for children contain very fine pictures of 
the wild and domestic animals. 

Do not try to get your book filled at 
once. If you are not sure of the perma- 
nent value of a picture, leave it in the 
scrap-book unpasted until you know it 
will be of service. If descriptive text 
accompanies the picture it should be very 
brief. Names are useful, but the picture 
should be its own explanation. 

In each broad isothermal belt select 
some one country to be very fully illus- 
trated. I take Nicaragua for the typical 
tropical country. My illustrations are, 
many of them, taken from the advertis- 
ing pamphlets of the Nicaragua Canal 
company. ‘The illustrated papers often 
contain pictures of Nicaraguan scenery. 
Corinto was well pictured during the 
late British unpleasantness. The earth- 
quake and volcano at Granada some time 
ago were fully illustrated. 

I have in my library more than a dozen 
books of travels in Nicaragua and the 
adjoining countries, and yet the pictures 
I have seen of the country have given me 
the greater portion of my mental pictures 
ot Nicaragua. They stay by me better 
than words do. 

One thing in my picture of a place is 
usually in strong relief, while the rest is 
in the background. At Greytown I see 
most plainly the ships just entering the 
canal. At Leon the cathedral over- 
shadows all the rest. At Masaya I seem 
to see long trains of young Indian girls 
going up and down the steep trail to the 
crater for water, with the water jars 
poised upon their heads. At Granada 
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everything else is subordinate to the vol- 
cano which stands on the island in front 
of the city. 

I feel quite sure it was my picture 
scrap-book which has made me know 
rather more about geography than about 
any other common school study.—/V. lV. 
Journal of Education. 
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A HOUSEHOLD SCHOOL. 


‘THERE is one school that has not 

enough students, although its faculty 
can never be excelled. It is the school 
of forbearance—of forbearance at home. 
The chief teacher in this school has a 
necromantic quality, for he moves moun- 
tains, and every day works miracles ; 
but he is invisible. His name is Love. 
It is a home school, of course, and its 
class-rooms are all over the house—in 
kitchen, bedroom, dining-room and par- 
lor. The pupils come to this school fresh 
from other schools, where, it is very 
likely, they have been doing hard work, 
and are usually feeling that they are to 
be considered and rested, no matter what 
happens. They are to lie abed in the 
mornings for a complete rest, and that 
last sweet slumber, the very cream of 
sleep, and are to have a hot breakfast at 
all hours; they are to have an appetite 
coaxed by all sorts of dainties and deli- 
cacies. In every holiday season there 
flock back to the home school those who 
are apt to forget that there is real rest in 
a change of work, and that to be wholly 
idle may be wholly selfish. 

Let our lads and lassies whose parents 
have to make exertion and endure some 
deprivation in order to clothe them fitly 
and send them to school, think a little on 
this point. If their overworked brains 
need the refreshing and repairing influ- 
ences of sleep, let them go early to bed, 
in order that sufficient sleep may be had 
before they rise betimes in the morning, 
dress, and run down stairs to build the 
fire, and surprise the mother with break- 
fast ready for her when she descends. It 
will call into use an entirely new and 
different set of muscles from those which 
have been most active during the year, 
and will therefore give rest to those need- 
ing it, if these young people then proceed 
to clear away the breakfast things, to 
wash the dishes, to sweep and dust, to 
prepare the dinner, to make the dessert, 
to do as much as possible of whatever 
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house-work there is to be done. It is the 
mother who has been using muscle and 
sinew and bone all the year, and who 
now should have rest by being given 
time and opportunity to use the brain, to 
lie in her chair and read her book, to go 
off on some journey, to gossip about 
among the neighbors, to enjoy a rest 
from er labors, knowing that all is going 
on right in the house, and enjoying the 
rest doubly that it is given her through 
love.—H/arper’s Bazar. 


“THE HEATHER LINTIE.”’ 


BY S. R. CROCKETT. 

JANET BALCHRYSTIE lived in a little 
cottage at the back of the Long Wood of 
Barbrax. She had been a hard-working 
woman all her days, for her mother died 
when she was but young, and she had 
lived on, keeping her father’s house by 
the side of the single-track railway line. 
Gavin Balchrystie was a foreman plate- 
layer on the P. R. R., and, with two men 
under him, had charge of a section of 
three miles. He lived just where that 
distinguished but impecunious line 
plunges into a moss-covered granite wil- 
derness of moor and bog, where there is 
not more than a shepherd’s hut to the 
half-dozen miles, and where the passage 
of a train is the occasion of commotion 
among scattered groups of black-faced 
sheep. Gavin Balchrystie’s three miles 
of P. R. R. metals gave him little work 
but a good deal of healthy exercise. The 
black-faced sheep breaking down the 
fences and straying on the line side, and 
the torrents coming down the granite 
gullies, foaming white after a water- 
spout, and tearing into his embankments, 
undermining his chairs and plates, were 
the only troubles of his life. There was, 
however, a little public-house at The 
Huts, which in the old days of construc- 
tion had had the license, and which had 
lingered alone, license and all, when its 
immediate purpose in life had been ful- 
filled, because there was nobody but the 
whaups and the railway officials on the 
passing trains to object to its continuance. 
Now it is cold and blowy on the west- 
land moors, and neither whaups nor dark- 
blue uniforms object to a little refresh- 
ment up there. The mischief was that 
Gavin Balchrystie did not, like the guards 
and engine drivers, go on with the pass- 
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ing train. 
and the path through Barbrax Wood to 
the Railway Inn was as well trodden as 
that which led over the big moss, where 
the whaups built, to the great white via- 
duct of Loch Merrick, where his three 
miles of parallel gleaming responsibility 
began. 

When his wife was but newly dead, 
and his Janet just a smart elf-locked 
lassie running to and from the school, 
Gavin got too much in the way of ‘‘ slip- 
pin’ doon by.’’ When Janet grew to be 
woman-muckle, Gavin kept the habit, 
and Janet hardly knew that it was not 
the use-and-wont of all fathers to sidle 


down to a contiguous Railway Arms, 


and return some hours later with uncer- 
tain step, and face picked out with bright 
pin-points of red—the sure mark of the 
confirmed drinker of whisky neat. 

They were long days in the cottage at 
the back of Barbrax Long Wood. The 
little ‘‘ but-an’-ben’’ was white-washed 
till it dazzled the eyes as you came over 
the brae to it and found it set against the 
solemn depths of dark-green firwood. 
From early morning when she saw her 
father off, till the dusk of the day when 
he would return for his supper, Janet 
Balchrystie saw no human being. She 
heard the muffled roar of the trains 
through the deep cutting at the back of 


He was always on the spot, ! 
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the wood, but she herself was entirely 


out of sight of the carriagefuls of travel- 
ers whisking past within half a mile of 
her solitude and meditation. 

Janet was what is called a ‘‘ through- 
gaun lass,’’ and her work for the day was 
often over by eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Janet grew to womanhood without 
a sweetheart. She was plain, and she 
looked plainer than she was in the dresses 
which she made for herself by the light 
of nature and what she could remember 
of the current fashions at Merrick Kirk, 
to which she went every alternate Sun- 
day. Her father and she took day about. 
Wet or shine, she tramped to Merrick 
Kirk, even when the rain blattered and 
the wind raved and bleated alternately 
among the pines of the Long Wood of 
Barbrax. Her father had a simpler way 
of spending his day out. He went down 
to the Railway Inn and drank “‘ ginger- 
beer’’ all day with the landlord. Ginger- 
beer is an unsteadying beverage when 
taken theday by thelength. Alsothe man 
who drinks it steadily and quietly never 
enterson any inheritance of length of days. 
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So it came to pass that one night Gavin 
Balchrystie did not come home at all, at 
least, not till he was brought lying com- 
fortably on the door of a disused third- 
class carriage, which was now seeing out 
its career anchored under the bank at 
Loch Merrick, where Gavin had used it 
as a shelter. ‘They had found Gavin 
fallen forward on his knees, as though he 
had been trying to rise, or had knelt 
down to pray. Let him have ‘‘ the ben- 
efit of the doubt’’ in this world. In the 
next, if all tales be true, there is no such 
thing. 

So Janet Balchrystie dwelt alone in the 
white ‘‘ but-an’-ben’’ at the back of the 
Long Wood of Barbrax. The factor gave 
her notice, but the laird, who was not 
accounted by his neighbors to be very 
wise, because he did needlessly kind 
things, told the factor to let the lassie 
bide, and delivered to herself with his 
own handwriting to the effect that Janet 
Balchrystie, in consideration of her lonely 
condition, was to be allowed the house 


| for her life-time, a cow’s grass, and thirty 


pound sterling in the year asa charge on 
the estate. He drove down the cow him- 
self, and having stalled it in the byre, he 
informed her of the fact over the yard 
dike by word of mouth, for he never 
could be induced to enter her door. He 
was accounted to be ‘‘gey an’ queer”’ 
save by those who had tried making a 
bargain with him. But his farmers liked 
him, knowing him to be an easy man 
with those who had been really unfortu- 
nate, for he knew to what the year’s 
crops of each had amounted, to a single 
chalder and head of nowt. 

Deep in her heart Janet Balchrystie 
cherished a great ambition. When the 
earliest blackbird awoke and began to 


| sing, while it was yet gray twilight, 





Janet would be up and at her work. She 
had an ambition to be a great poet. No 
less than this would serve her. But not 
even her father had known, and no other 
had any chance of knowing. In the 
black leather chest, which had been her 
mother’s, up-stairs, there was a slowly 
growing pile of manuscript, and the editor 
of the local paper received every other 
week a poem, longer or shorter, for his 
Poet’s Corner, in an envelope with the 
New Dalry postmark. He was an oblig- 
ing editor, and generally gave the closely 
written manuscript to the senior office- 
boy, who had passed the sixth standard, 
to cut down, tinker the rhymes, and lop 
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any superfluity of feet. The senior of- 
fice-boy ‘‘just spread himself,’’ as he 
said, and delighted to do the job in style. 
But there was a woman fading into a 


gray old-maidishness which had hardly | 


ever been girlhood, who did not at all 
approve of these corrections. 
dured them because over the signature of 
‘‘Heather Bell’’ it was a joy to see in 
the rich, close luxury of type her own 
poetry, even though it might be a trifle 
tattered and tossed about by hands ruth- 
less and alien—those, in fact, of the se- 
nior office-boy. 

Janet walked every other week to the 
post-office at New Dalry to post her let- 


ters to the editor, but neither that great | 


man nor yet the senior office-boy had any 
conception that the verses of their ‘‘es- 
teemed correspondent’’ were written by 


a woman too early old who dwelt alone | 


at the back of Barbrax Long Wood. 
One day Janet took a sudden but long- 
meditated journey. She went down by 
rail from the little station of The Huts 
to the large town of Drum, thirty miles 
to the east. Here, with the most perfect 
courage and dignity of bearing, she in- 
terviewed a printer and arranged for the 


publication of her poems in their own 
original form, no longer staled and clap- 
per-clawed by the pencil of the senior 


office-boy. 
to Janet, she had no way of indicating 
the corrections but by again writing the 
whole poem out in a neat print hand on 
the edge of the proof, and underscoring 
the words which were to be altered. 
This, when you think of it, is a very 
good way, when the happiest part of your 
life is to be spent in such concrete pleas- 
ures of hope, as Janet's were over the 
crackly sheets of the printer of Drum. 
Finally the book was produced, a small, 
rather. thickish octavo, on sufficiently 
wretched gray paper which had suffered 
from want of thorough washing in the 
origina] paper-mill. It was bound ina 
peculiarly deadly blue, of a rectified 
Reckitt tint, which gave you dazzles in 
the eye at any distance under ten paces. 
Janet had selected this as the most appro- 
priate of colors. She had also many 
years ago decided upon the title, so that 
Reckitt had printed upon it, back and 
side, ‘‘The Heather Lintie,’’ while in- 
side there was the acknowledgment of 
authorship, which Janet felt to be a sol- 
emn duty to the world, ‘‘ Poems by Janet 
Balchrystie, Barbrax Cottage, by New 
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She en- | 


When the proof-sheets came | 
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Dalry.’’ First she had thought of with- 


| holding her name and style; but on the 


whole, after the most prolunged consid- 
eration, she felt that she was not justified 
in bringing about such a controversy as 
divided Scotland concerning that ‘‘Great 
Unknown’”’ who wrote the Waverly 
Novels. 

Almost every second or third day Janet 
trod that long loch-side road to New 
Dalry for her proof-sheets, and returned 
them on the morrow corrected in her own 
way. Sometimes she gota lift from some 
farmer or carter, for she had worn herself 


| with anxiety. to the shadow of what she 


had once been, and her dry bleached hair 
became gray and grayer with the fervor 
of her devotion to letters. 

By April the book was published, and 
at the end of this month, laid aside by 
sickness of the vague kind called locally 
‘*a decline,’’ she took to her bed, rising 
only to lay a few sticks upon the fire from 
her store gathered in the autumn, or to 
brew herself a cup of tea, she waited for 
the tokens of her book’s conquests in the 
great world of thought and men. She 


| had waited so long for her recognition, 


and now it wascoming. She felt that it 
would not be long before she was recog- 
nized as one of the singers of the world. 
Indeed, had she but known it, her recog- 
nition was already on its way. 

In a great city of the north a clever 
young reporter was cutting open the 
leaves of ‘‘ The Heather Lintie’’ with a 
hand almost feverishly eager. 

‘‘This is a perfect treasure. This is a 
find indeed. Here is my chance ready 
to my hand.’’ 

His paper was making a specialty of 
‘fexposures.’’ If there was anything 
weak and erring, anvthing particularly 
helpless and foolish which could make 
no stand for itself, the Might Hawk was 
on the pounce. Hitherto the junior re- 
porter had never had a ‘‘two-column 
chance.’’ He had read—it was not much 
that he Aad read—Macaulay’s too famous 
article on ‘‘Satan’’ Montgomery; and 
not knowing that Macaulay lived to re- 
gret the spirit of that assault, he felt that 
if he could bring down the Might /lawk 
on ‘‘The Heather Lintie,’’ his fortune 
was made. So he sat down and he wrote, 
not knowing and not regarding a lonely 
woman's heart, to whom his word would 
be as the word of a God, in the lonely 
cottage lying in the lee of the Long 
Wood of Barbrax. 
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The junior reporter turned out a tri- 
umph of the new journalism. ‘* This is 
a book which may be a genuine source 
of pride to every native of the ancient 
province of Galloway,’’ he wrote. ‘‘Gal- 
loway has been celebrated for black cattle 
and for wool—as also for a certain bucolic 
belatedness of temperament; but Gallo- 
way has never hitherto produced a poet- 
ess. One has arisen in the person of Miss 
Janet Bal—something or other. We have 
not an interpreter at hand, and so can not 
wrestle with the intricacies of the author- 
ess’s name, which appears to be some 
Galwegian form of Erse or Choctaw. 
Miss Bal—and so forth—has a true fount 
of pathos and humor. In what touching 
language she chronicles the death of two 
young lambs which fell into one of the 
puddles they call rivers down there, and 
were either drowned or choked with the 
dirt— 

‘“* They were two bonny, bonny lambs, 

That played upon the daisied lea, 
And loudly mourned their woolly dams 
Above the drumly flowing Dee.’ 


‘‘How touchingly simple,’’ continued 
the junior reporter, buckling up hissleeves 
to enjoy himself, and feeling himself born 


to be a Saturday Reviewer; ‘‘ mark the 
local color, the wool and the dirty water 
of the Dee—without doubt a name ap- 
plied to one of their bigger ditches down 
there. Mark also the overfervency of the 
touching line, 


‘** And loudly mourned their woolly dams;’ 


which, but for the sex of the writer and 
her evident genius, might be taken for 
an expression of a strength hardly per- 
missible even in the metropolis.’’ 

The junior reporter filled his two col- 
umns and enjoyed himself in the doing 
of it. He concluded with the words, 
‘The authoress will make a great suc- 
cess. If she will come to the capital, 
where genius is always appreciated, she 
will, without doubt, make her fortune. 
Nay, if Miss Bal—, but again we can 
not proceed for the want of an interpre- 
ter—if Miss B., we say, will only accept 
a position at Cleary’s Waxworks and 
give readings from her poetry, or exhibit 
herself in the act of pronouncing her 
own name, she will be a greater draw in 
this city than Punch and Judy, or even 
the latest American advertising evangel- 
ist who preaches standing on his head.”’ 

The junior reporter ceased here from 
very admiration at his own cleverness in 
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so exactly hitting the tone of the masters 
of his craft, and handed his manuscript 
in to the editor. 

It was the gloaming of a long June 
day when Rob Affleck, the woodman over 
at Barbrax, having been at New Dalry 
with a cart of wood, left his horse on the 
road-side and ran over through Gavin’s 
old short cut, now seldom used, to Janet’s 
cottage with a paper in a yellow wrapper. 

‘* Leave it on the step, and thank you 
kindly, Rob,’’ said a weak voice within, 
and Rob, anxious about his horse and his 
bed, did so without another word. Ina 
moment or two Janet crawled to the door, 
listened to make sure that Rob was really 
gone, opened the door, and protruded a 
hand wasted to the hard, flat bone—an 
arm that ought for years to have been 
full of flesh and noble curves. 

When Janet got back to bed it was too 
dark to see anything except the big 
printing at the top of the paper. 

‘*Twocolumns of it!’’ said Janet, with 
great thankfulness in her heart, lifting 
up her soul to God who had given her 
the power to sing. She strained her pre- 
maturely old and weary eyes to make 
out the sense. ‘‘A genuine source of 
pride to every native ot the ancient prov- 
ince,’’ she read. 

‘The Lord be praised!’’ said Janet, 
in a rapture of devout thankfulness, 
‘*though I never really doubted it,’’ she 
added, as though asking pardon for a 
moment’s distrust. ‘‘ But I tried to 
write these poems to the glory of God 
and not to my own praise, and He will 
accept them and keep me humble under 
the praise of men as well as under their 
neglect.’’ 

So clutching the precious paper close 
to her breast, and letting tears of thank- 
fulness fall on the article which, had they 
fallen on the head of the junior reporter, 
would have burned like fire, she patiently 
awaited the coming dawn. 

“‘T can wait till the morning now to 
read the rest,’’ she said. 

So hour after hour, with her eyes wide, 
staring hard at the gray window squares, 
she waited the dawn from the east. 
About half past two there was a stirring 
and a moaning among the pines, and the 
roar of the sudden gust came with the 
breaking day through the dark arches. 
In the whirlwind there came a strange 
expectancy and tremor into the heart of 
the poetess, and she pressed the wet sheet 
of crumpled paper closer to her bosom, 
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and turned to face the light. Through 
the spaces of the Long Wood of Barbrax 
there came a shining visitor, the Angel of 
the Presence, he who comes but once and 
stands a moment with a beckoning finger. 
Him she followed up through the wood. 
They found Janet on the morning of 
the second day after, with a look so glad 
on her face and so natural an expectation 
in the unclosed eye, that Rob Affleck 
spoke to her and expected an answer. 
The Night Hawk was clasped to her 
breast with a hand that they could not 
loosen. It went to the grave with her 
body. ‘The ink had run a little here and 
there, where the tears had fallen thickest. 
God is more merciful than man. 





i 
EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. 


BY J. R. FLICKINGER. 
fb question of educational aims always 

has been and always will be the central 
topic of all school discussion. What is the 
mission of our schools? What branches 
contribute most toward accomplishing that 
mission? What is the relative value of the 
various school branches ? 

These questions have been answered in a 
variety of ways, and this diversity of opin- 
ion must, from the very nature of the prob- 
lems, from the characteristics of the speak- 
ers, from the constantly varying standpoints 
from which the outlook is taken, always 
continue. Every school of psychology, and 
every interpreter of resurrected schools, 
furnishes us with new data. 

Long ago the good master of Rugby said, 
that, ‘‘in whatever it is our duty to act, 
those matters also it is our duty to teach.’, 
The same thought has been expressed by 
every pedagogist ever since the dawn of in- 
tellectual activity. 

It is not for us to put an authoritative in- 
terpretation on this language, but he clearly 
raises the question of the pupil's environ- 
ment as the domain of his activity, and he 
just as clearly implies that it is the mission 
ot the teacher to put him in sympathy with 
it. We understand, further, that environ- 
ment means civilization, that civilization is 
progress, that harmony is essential to pro- 
gress, and that a man’s relations to his fam- 
ily, tothe church, to society, and to the State, 
will determine the question of harmony. 

It means the study of man with reference 
to his life-work. It involves in its broadest 
sense, a correlation of man and nature and 
method. It suggests a method content that 
begins with the elementary schools and ends 
with graduation day at the University. Its 


material content begins with the elements 
and ends with the diploma of the profes- 
sional school. 
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This paper will be limited to a discussion 
of man as a citizen, and will endeavor to see 
him in his relation to his government, and 
as a member of civilized society. Some 
reference will be made to problenis in soci- 
ology, and to our school courses of study. 
Our central thought, however, is that it 1s 
the chief mission of American schools to 
make American citizens, men who know the 
immeasurable value of their birthright, and 
who have the capacity and patriotism to de- 
fend it against all foes, be they foreign or 
domestic. 

Questions of ethics, codes of morals, need 
not come within our purview. The citizen 
and his government, his rights and his 
duties, demand the chief attention. Ina 
nation of sovereigns, where the people are 
the State and the government but the peo- 
ple’s servants, the schools must train for 
high citizenship. The points of contact 
between man and his government and so- 
ciety, are the weak points in our educa- 
tional armor. What are we doing to fortify 
the pupil for the impact at these points? 
To-day, our people—our sovereigns-~are re- 
flecting, deliberately or otherwise, upon 
questions in economic finance, suffrage, 
municipal reform, transportation, taxation, 
and many other questions of equal moment. 
The national safety depends upon the con- 
clusions reached in these informal and acci- 
dental debating societies. If ignorance pre- 
vails, the demagogue and the anarchist 
will lead, and an irresponsible and vicious 
proletariat will be developed, whose chief 
mission will be to tear down and destroy. 
In consequence of the almost total absorp- 
tion of our national land area, which for a 
century has provided homes for the surplus 
population of the older States, and in con- 
sequence of the many great inventions of 
the last quarter century, the struggle for ex- 
istence has become much more intense than 
it hasever been. There are more workmen, 
but less work to do. Wealth, too, has ap- 
parently aggregated, and the masses and 
the classes are growing apart. Selfishness 
is the crying evil of our land, and it is re- 
sponsible, next to ignorance, for the demon 
of unrest now threatening to overturn our 
whole social fabric. Intelligence will de- 
velop a broader humanity, a Christian 
charity, which is absolutely essential in a 
free government. If this unrest continues, 
demands will be made upon our govern- 
ment, first, for relief, and that not forth- 
coming, then for revolution, peaceful or 
otherwise, which will call forth all the in- 
telligence at our command. Wise and hu- 
mane men must direct the affairs of State, 
and society must be educated to demand 
such leadership. The men holding public 
office, as a rule, reflect the morality and 
intelligence of the men who send them, just 
as the government always reflects the char- 
acter and intelligence of the men who rule. 
Out of school, from the gleanings of the 





daily press, men discuss the existing condi- 
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tions of society. With an historical con- 
ception of problems of government, with a 
clearer knowledge of logical methods, they 
would always be safe guardians for our 
national interests. Within our own circle 
of friends, made up of intelligent, high- 
minded men, it seems impossible to con- 
ceive that gross ignorance on current ques- 
tions should prevail. We cannot even be- 
lieve that such ignorance is wide-spread, or 
that any special danger can arise from it. 

In this fact is our real and ever-present 
danger. Our lethargy will be our ruin. 
We trust to our Saxon blood, to the latent 
good sense of our people historically con- 
sidered, and we are all the time forgetting 
that conditions change and that man 
changes with his conditions. We must 
educate our boys and girls along the lines of 
citizenship, and in the public schools. Every 
teacher must do his whole duty to those 
whom he essays to teach. 

We urge the great importance of two sub- 
jects, viz.: Civil Government or the Science 
of Politics, and Economics or Political 
Economy. We demand for them a more 
important place in our school courses. We 
do not expect them to be crowded into our 
elementary schools as separate branches, 
nor even as exact and clearly defined 


sciences, but as parts of other studies, of 
which we will speak later. 
properly, it will not derange that 


If this is done 
*“sym- 
metrical correlation ’’ of studies and of the 
subject matter of each study, of which we 
now hear so much. It will not be difficult 
to adjust it to the natural unfolding of the 
ol faculties, but on the contrary it will 

ring the atmosphere of home into the 
school-room. 

Home, in the sense here used, means the 
great world with its mighty problems of life 
and living. The introduction of this at- 
mosphere through the medium of a teacher 
in touch with humanity, will develop a 
sympathetic mental growth in the pupil ; it 
will cultivate an inter-relation of man and 
society that will eventually soften the dis- 
cords of life. The media through which 
these outer influences must come, if they 
reach the school-room in the right way, will 
be the teachers. They must be more than 
filters to keep back the social poisons; they 
must be able to impart the aroma of the 
highest and best type of civilized life. The 
pupils must be helped and urged to assimi- 
late it, not selfishly, but for the good of 
others. That life is barren and fruitless 
which never looks beyond its own door. If 
this work were properly done, if it were 
made universal, social outcasts, criminals of 
high and low degree, would be practically 
eliminated from the body politic. This is 
not Utopian, it is not visionary, and it can 
be made just as much a part of our educa- 
tional system as the studies of geography or 
history. Neither is the work beyond the 
ability of our teachers, nor so difficult but 
that the average pupil can firmly grasp its 
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outline. If any teacher in this broad Com- 
monwealth for one moment doubts the hu- 
man interest their pupils may have in the 
affairs of life, let him ask them for their po- 
litical preferences. The instant showing of 
hands, the bright expression on their coun- 
tenances, and the ready and pointed replies, 
will soon dispel the illusion. It may be ad- 
mitted that there are honest doubts as to the 
best method of handling such subjects, as to 
their feasibility, and as to the extent to 
which such work shall be carried, but there 
can be no doubt as tothe interest of both 
parent and pupil. The wholesome interest 
thus shown, surely ought not to be ignored. 
When viewed philosophically, as a peda- 
gogical problem, is it right, can it be right, 
for us to refuse to cultivate these mental ac- 
tivities? We are allowing an incalculable 
amount of intellectual energy to lie dormant, 
and we are robbing the state of much valu- 
able service. For purposes of discipline, we 
rightly insist on a thorough grasp of mathe- 
matical formule, of the dialectics of gram- 
mar, but shall we shamefully neglect to im- 
part a knowledge of the organization of the 
society in which we live? 

If this line of work were a novelty, if it 
had never been attempted, there would be 
some reason in our neglect. Every one of 
us here present doubtless has been attempt- 
ing this kind of instruction, and has been 
urging its adoption by our friends. My 
friends, continue the agitation, urge it with 
more vehemence than ever ; you are nation- 
building. 

We have already made reference to pupils’ 
inherent interest in politics, and later on 
shall have more to say on phases of politics 
wherein interest may be aroused. Just now 
we will briefly dwell on some additional 
questions that are both political and eco- 
nomic. The fact is, it is impossible to sep- 
arate, wholly, any industrial or commercial 
question from politics. We may, however, 
view them abstractly, and afterwards in 
their relations to government. 

Every man, woman and child in this 
State is deeply interested in transportation, 
whether he is a producer or not. The pros- 
perity of every community is accurately 
gauged by its easy or difficult means of ex- 
portation and importation. Convenient, 
rapid, and inexpensive methods of transit 
are the most efficient means of increasing 
the wealth of a State or nation, Trade in- 
creases, because labor can be remunerated. 
Increased production stimulates expendi- 
tures. The commodities produced swell the 
aggregate of wealth, and their commercial 
value will depend upon their ability to sup- 
ply human needs, to satisfy human wants, 
or to gratify human desires. It follows that 
when the home market is satisfied the con- 
tinuing value of the article will depend 
upon the facility and cheapness with which 
it can reach the outside market. Transpor- 
tation then is the problem in which each 
producing community is most interested. 
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The more you contemplate it, the more 
potent for good or ill its power seems to be. 

Think of it as an insiduous foe, with malice 
aforethought, working for the destruction 
of the manufacturing interests of a city or 
county. The rates of transportation are 
covertly raised; the manufacturer, selling 
his goods on a narrow margin already, 
seeks to retrench his expenses; he lowers 
his scale of wages, and his workmen suffer ; 
discontent, then discord, and finally a strike 
occurs. In short, both employer and em- 
ploye are finally ruined, and the city loses 
its manufactures. Now the question, who 
is blamed for all this ruin? ‘The workman 
says his employer; the employer, the rail- 
road company ; the railroad says competi- 
tion, increased cost of train-service, and the 
laws of commerce. Who finally solves the 
problem? No one; it forever remains a 
fruitful source of acrimonious debate. The 
very worst phase of it all, however, is the 
fact that the real sufferers, the workmen, 
finally conclude that they have been de 
ceived, that they are the subjects of a con- 
spiracy of capitalists, who are still plotting 
dire disaster for their suffering victims. 
When this point is reached the rankest form 
of socialism is gladly welcomed, and they, 
in a little time, are ready to carry the red 
flag of anarchy. You can enlarge the picture 
and give it color. 

Are these questions for the schools? Can 
the teachers of our school overthrow the dis- 
criminating policy so common to many 
railroads ? 

Education can do it. Ignorance of the 
simplest laws of trade and commerce is 
what makes imposition possible. ‘The clear 
light of knowledge and truth will even coun- 
teract the selfish greed of a soulless corpora- 
tion. And it will also drive out of our 
borders, out into the shadows of oblivion, 
beyond the limits of our fair land, those so- 
cial monstrosities, libels on man and beast 


—the nihilists and communists, the scum of 


civilized life. 

A few statistics gathered from State and 
national bureaus, a few simple calculations, 
and every boy and girl can tell you the cost 
per mile to carry a ton of iron from one end 
of our State to the other. More research 
will tell them the relative cost of mainten- 
ance of an average mile of railway, of the 
yearly wear and tear of a passenger coach or 
freight truck. Could a railroad long de- 
ceive a community that made an intelligent 
study of such questions? Would it long 
tolerate a Parsons or a Herr Most ? 

The hope of the future brightens relatively 
to the increasing intellectual activity of the 

resent. What are economic questions? 
Vhat is wealth? What is labor? These 
are all every-day words, familiar to the ear 
of young and old, but how many can define 
them intelligently? Economics or Political 
Economy is the science of values. ‘‘It 
treats of the production, distribution, ex- 
change, and consumption of wealth.’’ 
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Value is the worth of an object as indi- 
cated by its power in exchanges. This is 
commercial value. The intrinsic value is 
better defined as w/fi/ity. Wealth includes 
all exchangeable commodities and conveni- 
ences designed to supply human needs, sat- 
isfy human wants, or gratify human de- 
sires. ‘‘ Labor is the voluntary effort of a 
human being, designed to accomplish some 
useful purpose. It is the prime element of 
wealth.’’ A young man passing the thres- 
hold of the school out into the world, will 
be a more efficient human engine, a more 
capable producer of wealth, and a more in- 
telligent utilizer of his capital, if he knows 
what his capital is ; if he knows the capital 
of his fellow-producer. The aggregate cap- 
ital of individuals makes the sum of wealth. 

The query now confronts us, How do 
you propose to teach Political Economy in 
the public schools? We have too many 
studies already; parents complain of the 
many books, and of the overworked pupils. 
Weare constantly hearing these complaints, 
and probably always will hear them. 

A tentative plan for the introduction of 
economics would be to make it a part of 
geography. If your text-book does not dis- 
cuss the elements of wealth and the relation 
of the physical features of a country to its 
development, either get one that does, or 
expand the subject yourself so as to include 
them. Geography, after many years of 
criminal neglect, is at last assuming its 
true place in our educational system, in 
which it is essentially primus inter pares. 
The data will be found in geography for 
much that is called economics, and by ju- 
diciously adding, the teacher can intelli- 
gently discuss wealth, capital, labor, and 
the simpler laws of trade. Of course it is 
assumed the teacher is in earnest, is in 
touch with his community, and is a con- 
stant reader of current literature devoted to 
social problems. Unless the teacher takes 
such an interest, the work will be vain and 
fruitless. 

Trade is both an economic and political 
question. In regard to it, probably, there 
have been more differences ot opinion, more 
political sophistry, than in respect to any 
other word in the whole range of political 
economy. Various theories have been ad- 
vanced, numerous experiments have been 
tried, and still public sentiment remains di- 
vided. It should be remembered that this 
subject involves some of the most important 
questions in social science. 

The laws of nations have differed as radi- 
cally as have the theories of political econo- 
mists, from absolute free-trade, through all 
grades of restriction, to perfect non-inter- 
course with other nations. With questions 
of this character wherein honest men differ, 
the teacher can present the most important 
themes on both sides. He should state 
clearly and fairly the essential points in 
each, and avoid all partisan bias. 

The most important current politico- 
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economic question is that of money. The 
present phase of this question is: Whether 
the unit of measure shall be made of gold or 
silver. Inthe United States, as the dollar 
is the unit of value, some argue that the 
unit should be made of silver ; that acertain 
amount of silver, sufficient to make a coin 
convenient for use, should be stamped a 
dollar, and that these dollars should be 
legal tender for the payment of all debts 
both public and private. Others contend 
that gold should be made the unit for the 
measure of value; that gold should be a 
legal tender for the payment of all debts ; 
that the standard should never be changed, 
and that silver should be legal tender for 

arts of dollars only. Still others argue that 

th should be standards of value. It is 
said by friends of this theory that, as we 
have the rod for measuring land, the yard 
for cloth, the foot for boards, so we may 
have the gold eagle as measure for large 
amounts, the silver dollar as a measure of 
less sums, and the copper cent as the meas- 
ure of the smallest. 

You can teach an intelligent outline like 
the foregoing ; you can, if you wish, state 
the most plausible objections to each, and 
still not teach partisanship. It seems to me 


that a teacher who fails to thus handle im- 
portant current questions is criminally dere- 
lict. 

But geography cannot cover the whole 


field of the subjects contemplated by this 
paper, even though almost all of our ques- 
tions are politico-economic. There is aclass 
of questions that may be roughly distin- 
guished as historico-political. We now use 
the word politics in its broad Greek sense, 
in which it includes all the highest interests 
of man. 

History, then, must be our means of in- 
troducing this other class—the so-called 
political questions, including constitutional 
questions and civics, or more properly civil 
government. 

Here again, if necessary, expand the con- 
tents of your text-books. If our teachers 
can be impressed with the importance of 
history as ‘‘the science or knowledge of 
man in his political character,’ and the 
State as ‘‘the all-comprehending form of 
human society,’’ the lessons of the school- 
room will, in time, control the party caucus, 
the political convention, and the suffrages 
of the people. a 

‘What is paternalism?’’ ‘‘ What is a 
direct tax?’’ ‘‘ What is the referendum ?”’ 
‘*Should a legislator belong to a secret so- 
ciety ?’’ The boy who asks such questions 
wants an answer,and he has an unquestioned 
right to go to his teacher and ask for it; and 
we as members of the rank and file of the 
educational forces, as a part of that most 
potent civilizing force—popular education— 
must give him an enlightened answer. 

It was politics that made this great 
nation. It may have been a narrow parti- 
sanship and not patriotism that made Sam- 
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uel Adams dream of independence, but it 
was the spirit of John Hampden, of Eliot, 
and of Oliver Cromwell, that animated the 
second Continental Congress. 

When great events are born, when brave 
people are in the throes of revolution, prin- 
ciples and not memories are on the fore- 
most banners. Puritan heroism at Marston 
Moor and Naseby, the heroism of the first 
Prince of Orange against the combined 
despots of Europe, nerved the Washingtons 
of ’76. 

Out of knowledge grow enlightened prin- 
ciples of government ; biographies and bat- 
tles make patriots. The history of liberty 
is the history of the Teutonic races. The 
gradual advancement of the domestic rela- 
tion, from the lower to the higher, was the 
essential cause for the evolution of govern- 
ment. Government, or control, begins in 
the family, and, in our nation, ends with its 
highest exponent, the President of the 
United States. Teach forms of government, 
beginning with the local and ending with 
the general. 

To whom shall I pay my tax? When 
are county or township officers elected? 
What are the duties of such officers? These 
questions and many others correctly meas- 
ure the average intelligence of our com- 
munities. What a shame it is to confess 
ignorance on such home matters. And we 
need not be ignorant; our people have a 
right to know these things; and it is the 
duty of our schools to dispel their ignorance. 

In the history class, in the public school, 
we can impart this information. In fact, 
the conception of history as here outlined, 
will have most to do with such questions. 
We recognize that there are other fields of 
historical inquiry beside the state, such as 
religion and the church, art and science; 
but it cannot be safely gainsaid that such 
questions are the very flower of historical 
study. History, in its broadest and truest 
sense, holds in solution all that man has 
done. It unites the past with the present, 
and exalts man until he sees himself as the 
beginning and end of all things. 

In conclusion, it remains for us to partic- 
ularly emphasize the unification, not only 
of history, politics, and economics, but of 
the whole realm of knowledge. No branch 
of knowledge can be fully grasped that is 
not correlated with every other. Education 
is a unit in its method, just as all the sci- 
ences are inter-related and unified. Man 
and nature are one and the same. Amalga- 
mate them, as the chemist does, and har- 
mony will come. Such is the true ideal of 
education. If rightly done, the selfish ego- 
ism of our country will disappear, and in 
lieu of it we will have an altruism worthy 
the name. We will have the power to 
understand the right and the will to do it. 
Real progress will then come, and it will be 
based on a sound knowledge of the living 
— and the active wants of man- 

ind. 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about’ him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed — Decker. 


Ye may be ave stickin’ 1m atree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.—Scotcn farmer. 


- Jd, P. McCASKEY. 


N.C. SCHAEFFER. - - = 


AUTUMN ARBOR DAY CIRCULAR. 





‘*What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the houses for you and for me. 
We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors, 
We plant the studding, the lath, the doors, 
The beams and siding, all parts that be ; 
We plant the house when we plant the tree. 


‘*What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
A thousand things that we daily see 
We plant the spire that out-towers the crag, 
We plant the staff for our country’s flag, 
We plant the shade from the hot sun free ; 
We plant all these when we plant the tree.’ 


The celebration of Arbor Day serves a 
fourfold purpose : 

1. It leads to the planting of trees for 
shade and for fruit. In response to the first 
Arbor Day proclamation issued in 1885, not 
less than fifty thousand trees were planted 
by the teachers and pupils of the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. The annual re- 
currence of Arbor Day has led to the plant- 
ing of thousands of additional trees and to 
the better adornment of the grounds around 
the school and the home. 

2. The celebration of Arbor Day has dis- 
seminated much useful information concern- 
ing the planting and care of trees and the 
kindred arts of budding, grafting and seed- 
variation. It has drawn attention to the 
evil effects which flow from the criminal 
waste of timber, and to the importance of 
of covering with a new growth of trees all 
tracts of land which are otherwise useless. 

3. Arbor Day has helped to stimulate the 
interest of the pupils in the study of nature. 
Since the knowledge of plant-life is of ines- 
timable value to the farmer and the gar- 
dener, exercises which beget an interest in 
this kind of knowledge can not be omitted 
without committing a greivous wrong 
against the future tillers of the soil. 

4. Arbor Day aids in opening the eyes of 
children to the beauties of nature. Every 
tree upon the hillside and valley has its 
charms. In autumn the trees of the forest 
are robed in gorgeous colors. The youth 


who, with Pope, has come to realize that 


‘* A tree is a nobler object than a prince in his 
coronation robes’ 
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will appreciate rural scenes and rural life, 
and will not conceive the idea that nes oP 
ness is only to be found in the crowded 
thoroughfares of the city. 

To let our children grow up in igno- 
rance of the facts and laws of vegetable life 
and of the pleasure and profit derived from 
the contemplation of the beauties of nature, 
would bea sin against childhood and against 
the Commonwealth. 

‘*Men,”’ says Prof. J. T. Rothrock, ‘‘ come 
and go, but the State is to endure. The 
citizen who does not recognize this fact is 
unworthy of the past and the future. Pub- 
lic prosperity will always depend upon the 
conditions under which men live. If these 
be adverse, success in life will be but partial, 
and even this will be won with infinite toil. 
We are bound to a partnership with the soil 
and its products. The larger our popula- 
tion, the closer will this union be, and the 
more must we maintain ‘the surface of the 
earth in the best possible condition. Seed- 
time and harvest there will always be, so 
long as the promise of God endures, but 
how abundant that harvest will be, may 
depend in great part upon whether we have 
observed or violated Divinely-ordained nat- 
ural laws. If we keep our steep and rocky 
hillsides bare, the water which should have 
remained in the soil will pour out of 
the country in a destructive freshet, the 
streams will dwindle, the springs dry up, 
and even the climate will become more 
extreme from want of watery vapor, 
which the trees would have dispensed had 
they been present in sufficient numbers. If 
we allow the forest fires to go unchecked, 
the fertile soil over which they rage will be 
destroyed, loosened and swept off. Even 
the roots will be killed and the prospective 
crop of timber measurably lost to the com- 
munity. These conditions will become pro- 
gressively worse from year to year, whilea 
constantly-increasing population will ren- 
der the struggle for life and prosperity more 
severe. The longer we postpone the work 
of forest protection and restoration, the more 
costly it will become and the less will we be 
prepared todoit. Thisis the children’s ques- 
tion. The timber may outlast the fathers of 
to-day ; but the children who follow will 
meet the trials of life under adverse condi- 
tions. He who plantsa tree to-day, or wisely 
legislates now, will bless his children’s 
children —for the forest waters the farm.”’ 


Whilst Arbor Day means much for pupils 
who cannot participate in tree-planting, it 
has special significance for the pupils in our 
rural schools. Since most of these schools 
are not in session on either of the dates ap- 
pointed for the observance of Spring Arbor 
Day, it was found advisable from the first 
to have Arbor Day exercises also in the fall 
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of the year. To perpetuate this good custom 
I appoint 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER I8TH, 
Autumn Arbor Day, and _ respectfully 
urge those connected with our schools to 
observe the day with appropriate exercises. 
The trees may be planted out of school hours, 
but a part of the time, usually devoted to 
public readings or nature study, can be 
profitably spent in exercises calculated to 
subserve the purposes of Arbor Day. 
NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER, 

Supt. Public Instruction. 

Harrisburg, Sept 23, 1895. 





\* get so much for nothing that many 

people seem to think everything 
ought to come in that easy way. Apple 
trees will not. Strawberries will not. 
Nor will some other things. They must 
be paid for—in thought and money and 
work—by somebody. Hast thou, O 
reader! ever and often been that some- 
body? If not, it is time to bestir thyself 
in a working world like this. Another 
Arbor Day comes on. Plantatree! You 
will soon be dead. Leave the world a 
little better off for your having lived in it. 
Plant a tree! Planta tree! 





GOVERNOR HASTINGs has re-appointed 
Dr. J. T. Rothrock, of West Chester, 
Commissioner of Forestry for a period of 
four years. He is the man for the place 
above all others, doing his work with an 
eye single to the public good, with little 
regard for fame or the moderate salary 
attached to this very important position. 
The appointment also of Dr. B. H. War- 
ren, of Union county, as Zodlogist to the 
Department of Agriculture, could not be 
improved upon. Dr. Warren was State 
Ornithologist in the old State Board of 
Agriculture, is the author of the ‘‘ Birds 
of Pennsylvania,’’ which was published 
by order of the Legislature and has been 
widely distributed throughout the State, 
and prepared the exhibit of birds and 
other animals of Pennsylvania for the 
Chicago Exposition. 





ON the anniversary of the Battle of the 
Brandywine, September 11th, 1895, there 
was dedicated to the memory of Lafayette 
a monument with appropriate inscrip- 
tions. Itis a handsome shaft with square 
base, and stands near the spot where the 
distinguished Frenchman was wounded. 
The children in the schools of Chester 
county contributed generously to its erec- 
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tion. The schools of Berks county have 
already contributed over two hundred 
and fifty dollars towards a monument to 
the distinguised German, Conrad Weiser, 
whose influence with the various Indian 
tribes and whose prolonged and valuable 
service in other directions have made 
Reading, Berks county, and the State of 
Pennsylvania largely his debtors. This 
fund has been begun, and it will be in- 
creased to thousands of dollars before it 
is completed and this memorial stands 
the noblest thing of its kind within the 
borders of the county. It is well that the 
schools should be taught such lessons of 
gratitude and patriotic regard, and, in 
pressing this matter upon their attention, 
Supt. Zechman is doing educational work 
of the best kind. The people who do 
things are the people who can do them, 
and both Supt. Walton and Supt. Zech- 
man promise for Chester and Berks coun- 
ties generous aid to the Dr. Burrowes’ 
Memorial Fund. 





AN Iowa man who was convicted of 
sending obscene matter through the mails 
has recently been sentenced to eight 
years’ imprisonment at hard labor and to 
pay a fine of $4000 for his violations of 
the law. The judge in sentencing the 
prisoner expressed the utmost surprise at 
the extent to which the mails are being 
used for this purpose, and then said he 
intended to do what he could to break up 
the practice. He employed the right 
method. Men would be more chary of 
prostituting the mails to such uses if they 
felt certain of such a severe sentence in 
case of detection. Several cases of the 
same kind have of late been before the 
courts in Pennsylvania, and it has gone 
hard with the offenders. The name of 
Anthony Comstock is becoming a terror 
to evil-doers of this infamous class. 





ProF. Gro. F. MuLL, of Franklin and 
Marshall College, enclosing check for five 
dollars for the Dr. Burrowes’ Fund, 
writes: ‘‘It is good to undertake this 
work, so eminently worthy. It is a 
beneficent work, far-reaching in its con- 
sequences and all for good, extending in 
ever-widening circles the multitude of 
those who, it has been wisely ordained, 
shall have their minds and hearts en- 
larged and sweetened by hearing the 
words and contemplating the deeds of a 
great good man—one of the ‘immortal 
dead.’ How true it is that those written 
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memorials, in which the noble dead yet 
speak with us, contain, as Milton says, 
‘a potency of life in them to be as active 
as that soul whose progeny they are.’ I 
wish your committee the most abundant 
and speedy success, knowing that in it 
you will find an ample reward for your 
generous and unselfish labor.’’ 





THE law passed by the last Legislature 
providing for the maintenance of parents 
by their children is a measure of import- 
ance. ‘‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother’’ is a mandate that has little 
meaning for many people, and the au- 
thority of the State is properly invoked 
to compel unfilial children to care for their 
parents. The new law says that if any 
male child of full age within the limits of 
this Commonwealth, has neglected or 
hereafter without reasonable cause shall 
neglect to maintain his parents not able 
to work to maintain themselves, it shall 
be lawful for any alderman, justice of the 
peace, or magistrate of this Common- 
wealth, upon information made before 
him under oath, or affirmation, by said 
parent, or parents, or by any other person 
or persons, to issue his warrant to any 
police officer or constable for the arrest of 
the person against whom the information 
shall be made as aforesaid, and bind him 
over with sufficient surety to appear at 
the next Court of Quarter Sessions, there 
to answer the charge of not supporting 
his parent or parents. 





Miss MARY MARTIN, of the Boys’ 
High School of Lancaster, contributing 
ten dollars to the Dr. .Burrowes’ Me- 
morial Fund, expresses her cordial sym- 
pathy with the movement, thinks the 
work should have been done long ago, 


and ‘‘ will give more if needed.’”’ Every- 
body doesn’t give that way. It is a rare 


blessing to have head, hand, and heart 
for any good work that needs them all. 
Deputy Supt. Houck also is early on the 
list with a check for five dollars and a 
hearty letter in appreciation of the edu- 
cational service of Dr. Burrowes, with 
whom as a man and as an influential 
factor in the school work of Pennsylvania 
he was personally well acquainted. 





Prof. Gustave Guttenberg, teacher of 
Biology in the Central High School, has 
prepared a very beautiful Botanical Guide 
through the Phipps Conservatories in 
Pittsburg and Allegheny. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENCY. 





ITS BEARING UPON THE EFFICIENCY OF 


OUR SCHOOLS. 





ROGRESS in education is seldom 
made without much opposition. The 


popular mind is wedded to theold. The 
average man is satisfied with the tradi- 


tions of his forefathers. The evils which 


ought to be corrected are at first seen 
only by those who are full of the spirit of 


progress and reform. Improvement may 
involve the uprooting of prejudices, the 


curtailing of privileges regarded as vested 


rights by those who enjoy them. Among 
these was the right to teach and the right 
to have as teachers whomsoever the 
community was willing to accept. The 
creation of the office of County Superin- 
tendent abridged these rights by exclud- 
ing from the ranks many who were in- 
competent to teach. Those who first 
filled the office were met with many 
marks of popular disapproval. In some 
States the law creating the office was 
soon repealed; and had it not been for 
the heroic stand of Governor Pollock, 
who declared that he ‘‘ would see every 
other department of his administration 
go down before he would suffer the 
School Department to go down,”’ it would 
have been repealed in this State, also. 

Supervision was discussed for many 
years, and has an interesting history 
in Pennsylvania. State Superintendent 
Miller, during the administration of Gov- 
ernor Shunk, earnestly urged upon the 
Legislature the adoption of the County 
Superintendency, but without securing 
the passage ofa law. This was a lead- 
ing feature of the law of 1854, drafted 
mainly by State Superintendent C. A. 
Black and his Deputy, Hon. H. L. 
Dieffenbach, during the administration 
of Governor Bigler. It aroused such 
resolute and bitter antagonism that had 
it not been for the firm attitude of Gov- 
ernor Pollock in the following year, and 
the masterly strategy of State Superin- 
tendent Curtin and Deputy Superintend- 
ent Hickok, the law would have been 
promptly repealed by the Legislature. 
The story of that struggle is graphically 
told by Hon. H. C. Hickok in the issue 
of Zhe School Journal for May, 1890. 
How much we owe to these men for pre- 
serving the County Superintendency is 
evident from the reports of Common- 
wealths without this office. 
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Take the report of the Connecticut 
Board of Education. The following sen- 
tence was dictated to children of twelve: 
** Whose knife is this?”’ The object was 
to ascertain whether the children were 
taught the use of the interrogation point. 
In fifteen out of twenty-three districts, 
more failed than succeeded, though in 
the county where the test was made more 
succeeded than failed. The minimum 
number of school days in a year being 
150, the boy or girl has no more than 
this to show for six years, or 900 days, of 
schooling. Along with other tests this 
convinced the Board that the pupil has 
expended the acquisitive and inquiring 
hours of his life—4950 of these hours—in 
not getting information or the power of 
thinking, because he has not been prop- 
erly taught. The reasons which the 
Board assigns are very significant. No 
adequate attainments, no special training, 
no general and authoritative credentials, 
are demanded of those who teach. ‘‘ No 
positive attainments,’’ says the Report, 
‘‘are required of the person who sets up 
to teach. A profound ignoramus, if en- 


dowed with sufficient assurance, is in no 
way excluded from teaching.”’ 


‘The teacher who has devoted time to 
special study in education, who conforms 
in practice to some well-defined theory, 
has no better chance than the pretender 
or tyro who does not know what educa- 
tion means, whose self-devised and crude 
methods of instruction constitute the 
sum total of his qualifications.’’ 

‘In respect of credentials, the qualified 
and unqualified stand on precisely the 
same foeting. The trained and compe- 
tent teacher possessing evidence of train- 
ing and competence has no advantage. 
Both jostle each other in the strife for 
positions. Meanwhile parents and the 
public look on with indifference, appar- 
ently forgetting, deeply unconscious that 
the dearest interests of their children are 
involved.’’ 

‘*There is no organized teaching ser- 
vice—a body of men and women of as- 
certained and certified competence, hav- 
ing definite relations to the State and 
town which pay them and the district 
which hires them. Their tenure depends 
not upon ability, education, training, 
fidelity, success, but upon the annual 
election with its uncertainties and proba- 
bilities of change.’’ 

‘* The fact that neither adequate knowl- 
edge, training, nor certificates are essen- 
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tial has borne its legitimate fruit. Every 
young person unprovided for, or plunged 
into difficulties and obliged to earn a liv- 
ing, or uncertain what to do temporarily 
until something shall turn up, leaps with 
intrepid confidence into teaching. Ata 
single bound, without a single qualifica- 
tion, and with disqualifications natural 
and acquired, they profess themselves 
ready to undertake the practice of an art 
which requires knowledge, experience, 
tact and patience.’’ 

It would no doubt be presumptuous to 
claim that none of these evils exist in the 
Keystone State. How a young woman 
who receives for five or six months less 
than twenty dollars a month, can make 
any adequate preparation for teaching, is 
one of the mysteries which those unable 
to get other help have not been able to 
solve. If by the help of parents or 
friends she succeeds in attending a train- 
ing school for half a year or more, she is 
enabled to earn better wages elsewhere, 
and she never returns to teach in the dis- 
trict in which she wasteared. Thus the 
County Superintendent is compelled to 
grant provisional certificates to a new 
crop of beginners, and the sparsely-set- 
tled, poverty-stricken district is doomed 
forever to employ teachers poorly 
equipped for their duties. Here and 
there an exception looms up like an 
oasis in the desert that only shows more 
strikingly the need of irrigation from 
higher sources before a general educa- 
tional harvest can be produced. 

Fortunately, over large areas of Penn- 
sylvania the efforts of the Superintendent 
are not thus nullified by low wages and 
unfavorable conditions. Where the 
salary is an inducement, the best talent 
can be selected and certified, and results 
superior to those specified in the Connec- 
ticut Report are attained. 

The report also makes reference to the 
supervision of schools. ‘‘ This work is 
entrusted in all towns but two to the act- 
ing visitors, a part of our-system which 
beautifully illustrates how-not-to-do-it. 
We should say that a supervisor of schools 

‘*t, Should know what should be taught 
and why it should be taught, and what it 
should accomplish; 2. Should have a 
knowledge of the best way to teach each 
subject; 3. Should have a thorough ac- 
quaintance with schools and schoo! work, 
including ability to detect faults of man- 
agement as well as of teaching. 

““These being the qualifications of 
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school visitors, we turn with amazement 
to the actual qualifications in sight. We 
find that some have never, up to the time 
of their selection, set foot in a primary 
school, are destitute of all educational ex- 
perience, and are unwilling or unable to 
give time to the schools. Some, it is 
true, are animated with interest and zeal 
and speedily qualify themselves; but they 
cannot, in two visits a term, and at most 
six in a year, either became acquainted 
with the schools or influential in their 
management and teaching. It is an un- 
justifiable experiment to put in charge of 
active and eager children a young man 
or woman without any acquaintance with 
the art of teaching; a still more unjustifi- 
able experiment, if that be possible, is it 
to put in charge of teachers a man fresh 
from college or a man occupied with 
other business and without training. 
There should be supervisors who can 
give their whole time to the schools and 
direct and impel the teachers. The 
teachers are now unaided and irrespon- 
sible. If they were assisted, guided and 
then justly rewarded according to results, 
they would soon become eager to succeed, 
and in the end qualified to teach.”’ 

‘** Your State,’’ said Editor Macdonald 
of Kansas, not long ago to the writer, 
**is the only one in the Union, so far as I 
can learn, which specifies qualifications 
for those who are charged with the duty of 
supervision.’’ In Pennsylvania no per- 
son is eligible to the office of county, city 
or borough superintendent who does not 
hold a diploma from a college legally 
empowered to grant literary degrees, a 
diploma or state certificate issued accord- 
ing to law by the authorities of a State 
Normal School, a professional certificate 
issued one year prior to the election, or a 
certificate of competency from the State 
Superintendent, or has not had successful 
experience in teaching within three years 
of the time of his election. These quali- 
fications, in connection with the fact that 
the Superintendent is not elected by pop- 
ular vote or at the regular elections in 
November and February, save our State 
from men who are put on the county 
ticket because there is no other place, and 
elected by a party vote regardless of the 
fact that they are unable to pronounce 
correctly a list of words for spelling. 

The most essential qualification for ef- 
ficient school supervision is, however, too 
delicate to be ascertained by an examina- 
tion or to be set forth in a certificate of 
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competency, viz: the power to get things 
done. Many educated men and women 
can, during their visits, ascertain what is 
done and make an intelligent report 
thereon ; very few possess the power to 
get done all that ought to be done by 
those who teach. The improvement of 
the teachers who are now at work in the 
schools, is the most difficult problem of 
supervision. At first sight the easiest 
way out of the difficulty and the one that 
always suggests itself to inexperienced 
supervisors is to eliminate from the corps 
of teachers all whose work is not entirely 
satisfactory. How shall the vacancies 
thus created be filled? Teachers of tried 
skill and superior ability are not often 
found ready at hand. ‘Those who are 
selected, are seldom better than those 
who have been got rid of; and the gains 
are not worth the pains. The supervisor 
owes his teachers something more tan- 
gible than criticism and condemnation. 
If he can not help to clarify the aims and 
to perfect the skill of the average teacher, 
he is as ili-fitted for his duties as those 
whom he criticises and condemns. 


—_> 
a 


HONORING THEMSELVES. 





iy contributing to the erection of a suit- 
able memorial in honor of Thomas H. 
Burrowes, LL D., who was, toall intents 
and purposes, our pioneer State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, the generous 
donors will not only do honor to his mem- 
ory, but confer honor upon themselves 
as well, by thus proving their loyalty to 
the great cause of popular education. 
The surviving soldiers of the late Civil 
War have never faltered in patriotic re- 
membrance of comrades and commanders 
who fell in battle or have vanished from 
the scene of life's activities, and as a con- 
sequence massive and enduring monu- 
ments have been multiplied on conspicu- 
ous battle-fields, and adorn almost every 
village green throughout the loyal States. 
And civilians, whose influence and means 
contributed to these highly honorable re- 
sults, never felt themselves impoverished 
by their helpfulness to so glorious a cause, 
nor imposed upon by appeals to their lib- 
erality. On the contrary, it was felt to 
be a sacred duty that it would have been 
churlish and dishonorable to have ne- 
glected. 

But ‘‘ Peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than war,’’ and sometimes con- 
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trols the issues of war when the outbreak 
comes. When the volcanic outburst of 
overt secession fell upon the unsuspect- 
ing North like an earthquake shock, it 
was the pervading influence of the Com- 
mon Schools that rose to the occasion 
and made itself felt as an unconquerable 
force in the continental field of strife. 
The schoolmaster had been abroad long 
enough to enlighten the popular under- 
standing, warm the patriot heart, and 
strengthen the popular will, when start- 
ling emergencies devolved upon the mass 
of the people responsibilities never before 
shouldered by any nationality on earth. 
It is beyond dispute that the preservation 
of the Union was largely due to the Com- 
mon School ; and so in honoring the sol- 
dier for his triumphs over armed rebel- 
lion, we should at the same time do 
special honor to the teachers and great 
educators of the land for their transform- 
ing and pre-requisite victories over the 
forces of ignorance and blind, unreason- 
ing prejudice. 

When Sumpter was fired upon, our 
school-houses emptied themselves into 


our armies, joining the ranks of those 
who had already passed out of the 


schools, with hearts of flame and a clear- 
sighted intelligence that made our ‘‘think- 
ing bayonets’’ the wonder of the world, 
and magnificently victorious in the final 
outcome of the Titanic strife. And since 
our decimated armies have melted away 
into the avocations of peace, and the 
work of education moves steadily onward 
like a flowing river, ever increasing the 
volume and sweep of its mighty current, 
with its eternal mission of enlightenment 
and power, it is fitting to go back behind 
the brilliant achievements of our gallant 
soldier boys to the formative influences 
that antedated their services and guaran- 
teed their successes. 

The Educator is the controlling power in 
the realms of mind, as was the soldier in 
the field of physical strife, and should be 
held in as grateful remembrance by the 
survivors in that commanding sphere of 
influence and most arduous effort. The 
esprit de corps of the Educational world 
should be as warm, high-toned, and en- 
thusiastic on the part of teachers and 
schooi officers as on the part of soldiers 
on the ‘‘ tented field,’’ with the same un- 
shaken loyalty to a great cause and the 
same generous-handed and warm-hearted 
regard for the memory of its great leaders 
when the grave closes over them, and 
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their living presence has vanished from 
among men. 

True, the teacher’s work and the edu- 
cator’s pen do not stir the pulses like the 
battle-bugle’s call, nor kindle the imagi- 
nation like the flash of arms and the 
thunder of the cannonade; but they have 
a higher and more potential merit that 
demands recognition and deserves per- 
petual memorials, that the world may not 
forget its real benefactors in a cause that 
underlies and overshadows all others. 

A profession or a cause that does not 
honor itself is not apt to command the re- 
spect of the public; and in proportion as 
educators appreciate their high vocation, 
will they be willing to vindicate it before 
the world by testimonials to the memory 
of those who stood prominent in their 
day, in the very front rank of the school 
men of the early part of the century. 

Sixty years have passed away since Dr. 
Burrowes laid a master hand upon our 
incipient and unformed Common School 
System, and, moulding it into symmetry 
and coherence, launched it upon a course 
of usefulness and power whose influence 
for good has kept pace with our historic 
development, and will reach down 
through centuries to come. Let us, even 
at this late day, show our appreciation of 
the great work he did for the cause of 
general education. Let every believer in 
that great cause, whatever may be his 
point of contact with it, honor himself as 
well as the cause by contributing and en- 
couraging others to contribute to the 
erection of a monument and the comple- 
tion of certain other proposed features of 
a Memorial that shall fittingly symbolize 
his services, and perpetuate his name! 

It is a good work that is proposed, 
good in many ways. In the doing of it 
in a spirit of gladness and gratitude 
there will come, to many, new thought 
and a quickening to a richer life of sym- 
pathy with unselfish toilers, living and 
dead, who have striven and are striving, 
through failure and success, with gen- 
erous purpose to bless their kind, It is 
the curse of the age that men are not 
thoughtful or grateful, but selfish and ‘‘ of 
the earth earthy.’’ The influence of a 
movement like this is to bring us into a 
better appreciation of and more grateful 
regard for those to whom we owe much— 
everything almost—and so to make us 
better men and women, and therefore 
better teachers. 

In this connection we recall a letter 
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from State Supt. Waller, written towards 
the close of the Dr. Higbee Memorial 
work, in which, after visiting Institutes 
for three or four months, he said: ‘‘ The 
more I see of the results of the movement 
the more important does it appear. You 
have made Doctor Higbee far better 
known in many quarters than he was 
when living, and by leading to a money 
investment you have induced many to 
contemplate a lofty character to their 
lasting benefit. In other words, your 
work has been infinitely more than 
merely a loving tribute, an expression of 
the heart—it has been strictly educational 
in the truest sense.’’ A like result is hoped 
for from the Dr. Burrowes Memorial. 


GROSS ERRORS IN FIGURES. 


PERCENTAGE OF ATTENDANCE AT HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


OW figures are unintentionally made 
to lie, is illustrated in one of the cur- 
rent statements in regard to high schools. 
It is customary to compare the number 
of pupils in the high school with the 
total enrollment of the district from 
which it draws its patronage, and to ac- 
cept this ratio as indicating the percent- 
age of pupils who get instruction beyond 
the common branches. Thus, if one- 
twentieth of the daily attendance is found 
in the high school, it is said that only 
five per cent. advance beyond the gram- 
mar grade, and that the remaining 
ninety-five per cent. never get the benefit 
of high school instruction. Leading pro- 
fessors in our colleges and other educa- 
tors of note have helped to spread this 
fallacy, simply because they have never 
carefully examined this phase of statis- 
tics. Nota little harm is done the cause 
of secondary education by such mistaken 
statements, because they make it appear 
as if the maintenance of the high school 
involved ‘‘ the education of the classes at 
the expense of the masses.”’ 

To show the error in this use of statis- 
tics, let us take an ideal case which can, 
of course, never be realized, but one 
whose simplicity divests the problem of 
all complicated conditions. Let us sup- 
pose that in a certain community one 
hundred pupils enter the lowest grade 
every year, that the high school course 
embraces three years and the courses in 
the lower grades nine years, and that by 
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reason of good health, good teaching and 
good fortune, not one pupil drops out of 
school before the high school course is 
completed. In this ideal community the 
high school will enroll three hundred, 
the lower grades nine hundred, and the 
total enrollment will be twelve hundred. 
In other words, twenty-five per cent. are 
in the high school. Does this correctly 
indicate the percentage of pupils who 
avail themselves of the advantages of the 
high school? Does the ratio of pupils in 
the high school to the total enrollment 
show that three-fourths of the children 
never advance beyond the grammar 
school? One condition of the problem 
was that every child who enters school is 
ultimately graduated from the highschool. 

Fortunately, the annual report of the 
schools of one Commonwealth gives 
us exact data. In the State of Massachu- 
setts, where the maintenance of high 
schools is obligatory in 164 towns, and 
where 255 such schools are in actual oper- 
ation, the attendance upon them is 30,540, 
and the ratio of their membership to the 
entire school enrollment is 7.6 per cent. 
This ratio does not indicate the propor- 
tion of school children who pursue their 
studies beyond the elementary schools. 
On the supposition of a three years’ 
course in the high school, and a twelve 
years’ course in all the schools, to obtain 
the approximate ratio of actual attend- 
ants upon the high schools to the entire 
school population 7.6 per cent should be 
multiplied by 4, which gives 30.4 per 
cent—a result which shows how import- 
ant a place the high school fills in the en 
tire school system. ‘‘ The value of a 
good high school,’’ says Secretary Hill, 
‘*to its pupils, to the community, to the 
schools below and to the schools above, 
can not be easily over-rated. It has been 
customary for people in their public ut- 
terances, even when they have been 
strong advocates of the most liberal high 
school policy, to speak of high schools as 
an inconsiderable part of our school sys- 
tem, since, as they say, but a small per- 
centage of the school population (about 
seven per cent.) ever enter the high 
school. Presidents of colleges, members of 
School Boards, editors of the public press 
—all these have unwittingly given more or 
less currency tothiserror. The fact is, at 
least in Massachusetts, that it is not 
seven per cent. of the school population 
that enters the high school, but on an 
average, twenty-five to thirty per cent., 
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and in many of our old and typical New 
England communities, the per cent. rises 
as high as forty or even fifty.”’ 

The time has come when the teachers 
of our Pennsylvania high schools should 
correct a similar error in the public mind. 
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A careful study of the school statistics of 
any one of our cities or boroughs will re- 
veal the fact that the high school con- 
stitutes a far more important part of the 
school system than even its most ardent 
advocates have generally supposed. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, October, 1895. § 


HE last edition of ‘‘School Laws and 

Decisions,’’ that of 1894, is entirely ex- 
hausted. Requests for copies of the same 
cannot therefore be complied with until 
after the new edition is printed, which will 
not be before January, 1896. 


———————————— 


COMMISSIONS ISSUED. 


THE following commissions have been 
issued by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion : 

Supt. W. L. Greene, Du Bois, September 
12th, 1895, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Supt. C. P. Garrison. 

Supt. Thomas F. Kane, city of New 
Castle, September atst, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Supt. W. J. 
Shearer. 

Supt. A. J. LaBarre, South Easton bor- 
ough, September a2rst, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Supt. S. E. 
Shull, who goes to Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey. 


——__<y— — 


COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


THE following State Teachers’ Certificates 
have recently been issued to College Gradu- 
ates. Where no date is found it is that last 
given, which is not repeated with each 
name. 

158. Robert S. Orr, Allegheny City, Alle- 
gheny county, Washington and Jefferson 
college, July 26, 1895. 

159. Geo. H. McCay, Grove City, Mercer 
county, Grove City college. 

160. W. E. Borger, Sewickley, Allegheny 
county, Grove City college. 

161. E. H. Knoch, Saxonburg, 
county, Grove City college. 

162. Anna Keast, New Castle, Lawrence 
county, Grove City college. 

163. Elda C. Hugue, Grove City, Mercer 
county, Grove City college. 

164. Byron C. Hovis, Bullion, Venango 
county, Grove City college. 

165. Rose Irwin, Ebenezer, 
county, Grove City college. 

166. Geo. P. Atwell, Big Bend, Venango 
county, Grove City college. 

167. J. F. Johnston, Enon, Lawrence 
county, Mount Union college, July 29th. 
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168, Frank Goldey Sigman, Easton, North- 
ampton county, Lafayette college. 

169. Geo. W. Mitchell, Newport, Perry 
county, Dickinson college. 

170. Lizzie May Allis, Mansfield, Tioga 
county, Elmira Female college. 

171. G. B. Lewis, Washington, Washing- 
ton county, Waynesburg college. 

172. Chas. T. Moore, McCleary, Beaver 
county, Geneva college, July 3oth. 

173. Wesley S. Mays, Grove City, Mercer 
county, Grove City college. 

174. Herman U. Davis, Woodlawn, Beaver 
county, Grove City college. 

175. Martin L. Walter, Natrona, 
gheny county, Grove City college. 

176. James R. Evans, Linfield, Mont- 
gomery county, Franklin and Marshall col- 
lege. 

177. Wharten Albert Kline, Collegeville, 
Montgomery county, Ursinus college. 

178. S. R. McClure, Braddock, Allegheny 
county, Grove City college, August 7th. 

179. Edwin M. Hartman, Applebachville, 
Bucks county, Franklin and Marshall col- 
lege, August 17th. 

180. William F. Ziegler, Spring Mills, 
Centre county, Franklin and Marshall col- 
lege. 

181. J. M. Roberts, Ash 
county, Waynesburg college. 

182. Anna M. Thompson, Greenville, Mer- 
cer county, Grove City college. 

183. H. J. Lensner, Saxonburg, 
county, Grove City college. 

184. Hannah Bell McCleary, Buena Vista, 
Allegheny county, Grove City college. 

185. Alice Neal, New Bedford, Lawrence 
county, Grove City college, August 28th. 

186. N. M. Crowe, DeHaven, Allegheny 
county, Westminster college. 

187. W. Grant Kintigh, Mt. Pleasant, 
Westmoreland county, Otterbein University. 

188. E. J. Robinson, Tidioute, Warren 
county, Grove City college. 

189. Jean Frey, Meadville, 
county, Allegheny college. 

190. S. M. Meals, Emlenton, Venango 
county, Grove City college, September 13th. 

191. W. W. Deatrick, Kutztown, Berks 
county, Mercersburg college. 

192. Harrison E. Moyer, Sassamanville, 
Montgomery county, Muhlenberg college. 

193. Thomas A. Kimes, Wheatland, Mer- 
cer county, Grove City college, Sept. 17th. 

194. Abraham H. Shank, Chambersburg, 
Franklin county, Lebanon Valley college. 


Alle- 
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COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


: . , .. : ARMSTRONG—Supt. Jackson: The Arm- 
gee teeing uot te he baad be Pee strong County Directors’ Association, or- 
sylvania for the year 1865 : | ganized at the last county institute, held a 

y ais regular meeting in the court house at Kit- 
Herks «+. + «Reading... . «Sept. 23. tanning, August 15th. The meeting was 
Lawrence. . . NewWiimington Oct. 7. well attended. The subject of school holi- 
Elk. .... . Ridgway... . Oct. 14. days was ably discussed by Dr. Armstrong, 
Greene - » » Waynesburg . . Oct. 14. Noah Rupert, and Rev. Mr. Tressler. Rev. 
McKean .. .Smethport . . . Oct. 14. Frederick made an able address in favor of 
Columbia. . . . Bloomsburg . . Oct. 21. Township High school. The next meeting 
Lehigh . . . Allentown . . . Oct. 21. will be held during the sessions of the 
Luzerne. . . 4 Wilkes-Barre « Oct. 2. Institute. 
essence cot aera ab ee _ BepFoRD—Supt. Potts: There have been 
a og eae miata. Oct. 28. in progress more iocal normal schools in 
eee. es |. sia the county than in former years. Zhe 
Lackewenns . . Scranton. . . . Oct. School Journal is spoken of very highly by 
Montgomery . . Norristown. . . Oct. those who take it. It is certainly a live 
Potter... . . . Coudersport.. - Oct. 28. educational monthly, and should be in the 
Tioga. . . . . . Wellsboro’ . . . Oct. 28. hands of many who do not now read it. All 
Chester. . . . . West Chester. . Nov. 4. the leading schools of the county are filled. 
Dauphin. . . Harrisburg . . . Nov. II. In some districts the pay has gone up, 
Franklin . . . . Chambersburg. . Nov. 11. whilst in a few—we are sorry to have to re- 
Huntingdon . Huntingdon. . . Nov. II. cord it—it has gone down. 
Lancaster. . Lancaster. . Nov. II. BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The teachers’ exam- 
Perry. . . . . . New Bloomfield .Nov. 11. inations have been well attended by the 
Schuylkill . Pottsville. . . . Nov. II. patrons, which is an encouraging indication 
Juniata. . . . . Mifflintown. . . Nov. 18. of interest in the public schools. Appli- 
Lebanon ... . Lebanon. . - Nov. 15. | cants for schools are numerous, and their 
Mifflin .. . Lewistown. . . « Nov. 15. work at the examinations reveals an educa- 
—: +42 * “me a * 4 ni = tional growth. Directors are using care to 
anim. “eile setae select the best teaching talent available. 
- .. . Gettysburs aon The outlook for the coming school term is 
fades ..... aio .:. ; io encouraging. The Teachers’ and _ Direc- 
Ge... Geet .. vitew. tors’ Association of Altoona and _ Blair 
Venango. . Franklin . . Nov. counties held its fourth annual meeting at 
Washington .. . Washington. . . Nov. Lakemont, August 17. There was a large 
Ware. . «cs VO. ce wo her. attendance on the part of teachers and direc- 
Carbon... . Mauch Chunk. . Dec. tors. Mr. B. M. Bunker, of Altoona, dis- 
Cumberland. . Carlisle... . . Dec. cussed the Support of Teachers by Direc- 
Snyder... . . Middleburg... . Dec. tors in a very satisfactory manner. Dr. N. 
Bedford... . . Bedford... . . Dee. C. Schaeffer delighted and instructed the 
Blair. . . . . . Hollidaysburg. . Dec. audiente by two able addresses on the 
Bradford . Towanda. . . . Dec. 16. advantages of Township High Schools and 
Butler... . . Butler... . . Dec. 16, the Importance of Moral Training in the 
Centre... Bellefonte. . . . Dec. 16, Public Schools. These addresses were not 
Clarion. . .. .Clarion... . . Dec. 16. only highly appreciated but left his hearers 
Clearfield. . . + » Clearfield. . . . Dec. 16. in a thoughtful mood, which we have no 
Clinton... . . Lock Haven . . Dec. 16. doubt will result in much good to the 
Erie rey oe es Erie ee Ad - Dec. 16, schools of our county. The increased at- 
etc “a a n = ae 0 “3 tendance at this meeting is proof of a grow- 
oie... wien |. te oe ing interest in educational affairs among 
Northumberland. Sunbury . . . . Dec. 16. our people. Our prospects for a successful 
Warren... . Warren... . . Dec. 16. school Year Hee Cacoerag as. : : 
Westmoreland. . Greensburg. . . Dec. 16. _ CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: Patton is build- 
Wyoming. . . . Tunkhannock . Dec. 16. ing an addition to its school-house ; when 
Armstrong . . . Kittanning . . . Dec. 23. finished it will be one of the finest eight- 
Fulton . . . . . McConnellsburg. Dec. 23. room buildings in the county. Spangler is 
Indiana .. Indiana... . . Dec. 23. erecting a modern four-room frame building. 
Jefferson . . Brookville. . . . Dec. 23. Daisytown has completed a two-room house. 
Beaver . . Beaver. . . . . Dec. 30. Croyle is building a two-room house at 
Crawford... . Meadville... . Dec. 30. Ehrenfeld. Adams has built at Dunlo, and 
Forest ... . . Tiomesta . . . . Dec. 20. Upper Goder at Ben's Creek. The following 
Sullivan ... .DuShore. ._— . Dec. 30. districts have increased the number of 
Union... . . . Lewisburg . . . Dec. 30. schools: Adams, one room; Croyle and 
Cameron... . Emporium . . Barnesboro, each two; South Fork, Ebens- 

City [nstitutes.—Scranton, Oct. 21; Williams- | burg, Hastings and Patton, each one. 

port, December 16. CENTRE—Supt. Gramley: During the 
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months of June and July, nearly all our 
public examinations were held ; 230 appli- 
cants were examined, of which number over 
100 were rejected ; 120 were novices ; 67 di- 
rectors attended the examinations. We will 
have a surplus of about 45 teachers, in case 
all those that hold the higher grade certifi- 
cates are employed. Very few districts will 
increase the teachers’ wages or lengthen the 
school term. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: A graded course 
of study was adopted this month in New 
Garden and Willistown townships. Two 
grammar schools were established in New 
Garden and in Willistown. In each case 
one year of the work done by the Township 
High Schools is added to the graded course. 
This is but another step added towards 
these much needed institutions, which 
should be within the reach of every pupil in 
the county. 

CLEARFIELD.—The nineteen schools of 
Woodward township opened August 2oth, 
for a nine months term, an increase of two 
months over former years. 

CLINTON—Supt. Snyder: We have made 
an effort to raise our standard very materi- 
ally this year. Out of 178 applicants for 
certificates, 96 were rejected. We still have 
too many teachers. We look forward with 
anxiety to the removal of the ‘‘3’’ from our 
certificates. It will effectually remove an 


element that succeed in passing the exam- 
ination by that standard or impel them to 


make some progress. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Porter: During the pub- 
lic examinations I examined 641 appli- 
cants, and granted 498 provisional certifi- 
cates, 10 professionals, and refused 133 a 
provisional certificate. There is an increase 
of nineteen in the number of schools for the 
coming year. Houses have been built as 
follows: Connellsville, one—a large brick 
structure—making three fine school edifices, 
the just pride of that borough and the sure 
evidence of its progressive spirit. Connells- 
ville township will occupy their splendid 
new building for the first time this term. 
This brick structure is a fitting monument 
to the public schools of that township. 
Dawson borough remodeled its school- 
house by the addition of a new room, mak- 
ing it practically a new building. Dunbar 
township will open a new district and erect 
a building for the same. Georges township 
will have a new house of four rooms at 
Smithfield ready for occupancy at the open- 
ing of the fall term. Menallen is building 
a new house at Vance’s Mill. North Union 
built a modern brick building of four rooms 
at Park Addition last year, and three new 
rooms at different points in the township 
the present year. Perry township built a 
new house at Wick Haven this summer. 
The directors sold the Washington school- 
house with the intention of erecting a larger 
one to accommodate the rapidly-increasing 
population caused by the development of 
the coal fields. There is now a difference of 
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opinion among the members of the Board as 
to the number of rooms necessary to accom- 
modate the pupils. We trust that this dif- 
ference will be reconciled, and that the 
Board will proceed at one to give the people 
the necessary accommodations. Uniontown 
has provided for the increase in the schools 
by fitting up the large hall in their fine 
school building. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: The graded 
course of study has been adopted by every 
district except one. The teachers have all 
been elected, and everything seems in readi- 
ness for another year’s work. New houses 
are being built in Green, Montgomery, Fan- 
nett, Peters, Metal, and St. Thomas districts. 
Three of these will be used for graded schools- 

FuULTON--Supt. Chestnut: There will be a 
graded school in Brush Creek. Union and 
Belfast will each build a new house. Tod 
needstwo. There has been a great deal of 
discussion of school matters during the last 
six months, and good will result from it. 
People are thinking. Teachers are striving 
as never before. I look for a much better 
year’s work than the last. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: Just before the 
opening of most of our schools, educational 
meetings were held at five points so located 
as to. be easily reached by most of our 
teachers. The following objects were kept 
in view: 1. To discuss subjects that should 
be considered just before the opening of the 
term; 2. To secure closer cojperation among 
teachers, directors, and citizens; 3. To inter- 
est the people generally and get a full at- 
tendance at the opening of the term. Supt. 
Berkey, of Somerset county, was with us 
during the week and gave valuable instruc- 
tion, which was highly appreciated by the 
teachers and people. ‘The meetings were all 
well attended and much interest was mani- 
fested. The following subjects were dis- 
cussed: 1. Getting ready to begin school— 
discussed with reference to pupils, parents, 
superintendent, directors and teachers; 2. 
How to economize time and prevent con- 
fusion in the distribution of *‘ supplies’’ and 
text-books; 3. First day in school; 4. School 
tactics: Is there need of uniformity ? use and 
abuse of the bell; 5. The permanent organ- 
ization: seating, intermissions, classifica- 
tion, etc.; 6. Course of study and pro- 
gramme: 7. How the Compulsory Law may 
be made useful to the schools of Greene 
county; 8. Why we educate; g. Barriers to 
success; those that cannot be removed, those 
that can. How? to. Looking ahead, plan- 
ning the winter’s work; 11. May better 
work be done in our schools this winter 
than ever before? How? 

HuUNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: Three new 
school-houses are in course of erection. Two 
of them are substantial brick buildings. A 
new district has been formed from parts of 
Franklin and Morris townships, to be known 
as Spruce Creek township. A new two- 
room building will be erected next year and 
two graded schools established. 
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LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The leading 
events of July were the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association and the fourth annual 
assembly of the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, 
both at Mt. Gretna. Our teachers deserve 

yraise for the support they gave the former. 

he sessions of the latter should have been 
better attended by our educational classes. 
The work was of a very superior character. 
Jackson district is erecting a four-room 
building in Myerstown. 

LYCOMING — Supt. Becht: The High 
School of Jersey Shore borough graduated 
its first class under the new course of study. 
The graduates, ten in number, acquitted 
themselves in a manner creditable to the in- 
stitution and themselves. Prof. Furst, who 
has charge of the school, is an earnest and 
conscientious worker, and has given his 
best efforts to building up a splendid system 
of schools. The semi-annual meeting of 
the County Directors’ Association convened 
in the U. S. Court Room in Williamsport, 
June tst. Two sessions were held. Dr. J. 
F. Fleming presided, and W. W. Champion 
acted as secretary. Among the questions 
discussed were the following: The Care of 
School Books and Apparatus; the Ne- 
cessity of Supplying Supplementary Text 
Books ; the Compulsory School Law. At 
the afternoon session Dr. N. C. Schaeffer 
delivered an interesting and instructive ad- 
dress to the directors assembled on “ The 
Duties and Responsibilities of School Di- 
rectors.”’ 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: Our summer 
Normal class was held at Reedsville. Prof. 
W. W. Deatrick, of Kutztown Normal, and 
Prof. Kennedy, principal of the Lewistown 
public schools, did excellent work as in- 
structors. My own work was without com- 
pensation. The class was a good one, con- 
sisting of 4o ladies and 42 gentlemen. At 
our annual examinations, 121 applicants 
were examined and 96 legal certificates is- 
sued. Prof. Auman, ex-Supt. of Juniata 
county, will teach at Burnham. 

MoONROE—Supt. Serfass: A revised course 
of studies has been adopted by the School 
Board of Stroudsburg. The grade of the 
grammar school has been raised and the 
following studies added to the High School: 
higher arithmetic, Greek or botany, Virgil, 
higher algebra, Xenophon’s Anabasis or 
natural philosophy, and English literature. 
With these additional studies, together with 
that thoroughness characteristic of the past, 
the high school of Stroudsburg will rank 
among the most efficient of its class in the 
State. 

NORTHAMPTON — Supt. Hoch: Eighteen 
examinations were held in the county, at- 
tended by 216 applicants, of whom 162 re- 
ceived certificates. All our schools are sup- 
plied with teachers. 

NORTHUMBERLAND — Supt. Shipman: 
There were 225 provisional certificates is- 
sued this year. The average ability of the 





applicants was above that of last year ; im- 
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provement was especially noticeable in 
methods and general training for school- 
room work. Lower Mahanoy, Jordan, and 
Washington have adopted a series of music 
books for use in the schools. Three of the 
Trevorton schools opened August 5, and all 
of the Mt. Carmel Township schools August 
12th, for term of ten months. Thetwo-room 
brick building at Montandon has had a new 
roof put on it and been otherwise repaired. 
Upper Augusta purchased Monroe’s Read- 
ing Charts foreach school. Cameron town- 
ship placed a combined Arithmetic and 
Grammar chart in its schools. We have 
arranged to hold a series of seven teachers’ 
meetings, most of them before schools open. 
The objects of these meetings are: 1. To try 
to arrive at some definite outline of work 
for the coming year; 2. To introduce pupil’s 
monthly report cards, where not already in 
use; 3. To arrange for the holding of Local 
Institutes; 4. To advocate the teaching of 
local geography and local history. 

PERRY—Supt. Arnold: Nineteen public 
examinations were held during June and 
July, and 155 provisional certificates issued. 
These, with the high grade certificates held 
by teachers in the county, are more than 
sufficient to fill our schools. The examina- 
tions were more thorough and searching 
than heretofore, and consequently the num- 
ber of applicants rejected was greater than 
last year. It is hoped that our teaching 
force will thus be improved. A number of 
new school-houses are in course of erection. 
The building at Millerstown has_ been 
greatly improved and fully supplied with 
patent furniture. On account of the crowded 
condition of the schools, a two-room brick 
building will be erected at Marysville and 
one new school organized. 

SNYDER—Supt. Bowersox; Ejighty-nine 
teachers and prospective teachers attended 
our Normal School. Prof. I. L. Herman, 
Drs. A. E. Gobble, P. Hermand, and Prof. 
Wm. Noetling rendered excellent assistance. 
Instruction in method and government was 
our chief aim, and we believe that greater 
enthusiasm and love for the teacher’s work, 
and skill in the profession, will be mani- 
fested by those who attended the sessions of 
the Normal than would have been the case 
otherwise. Prof. Schroyer has again been 
selected as Principal of the Selinsgrove 
schools. Arrangements are being made to 
revise the course of study in the Selinsgrove 
district, and it is to be hoped they will be 
successfully carried out, as great improve- 
ment can be made therein by the proper ef- 
fort of teachers and directors. 

T1oGA—Supt. Raesly: There has been a 
change of principals in some of the borough 
schools, as follows: Miss Laura Cass goes 
to Fall Brook, Mr. H. F. Walker to Bloss- 
burg, Mr. A. U. Deming to Covington, Mr. 
Hugh Sherwood to Mansfield, and Mr. 
George B. Strait to Knoxville. Prof. A. B. 
Hitchcock, who was for many years princi- 
pal of the Knoxville schools, has quit teach- 
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ing to engage in the insurance business. 
Mansfield will employ but two teachers this 
year, as all grades under what was known 
as the high school will be taught in the 
Model School department of the Normal 
School. During the summer new houses 
have been built in Delmar, Middlebury, and 
Rutland. There have been more applicants 
for schools than usual, which fact, in con- 
nection with the stringency of the times, 
has induced several districts to reduce 
salaries. 

WESTMORELAND — Supt. Ulerich: The 
total number of applicants for certificates 
was 835. Of this number we rejected 252. 
On the whole our teachers did much better 
work on examination this year than during 
the other two years of my term of office. 
This is easily explained from the fact that 
96 per cent. of all persons examined attended 
school somewhere during the summer. 
About 150 of our teachers were in attend- 
ance at Normal schools of the State. The 
teachers for the coming year have all been 
elected, and our number will be increased 
about 30in theentirecounty. The prospects 
for a successful year are very encouraging. 

FosTER Twp.—The Board adopted one 
set of relief maps to be used at our District 
Institute, which will be held once a month. 
Five new outhouses have been built, and all 
the others repaired. 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: The Con- 
trollers have been spending money pru- 
dently but generously in repairs, books and 
apparatus. Each year of late finds us better 
equipped to do successful work. 

HAZLE Twp. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: A new two-room building has been 
completed on the Diamond Addition. Our 
schools opened August 19th. An increased 
attendance, especially in the primary grades, 
was noticeable. If the law enforcing the 
attendance of pupils who are now out of 
school goes into effect, it will certainly be- 
come a very difficult matter to accommodate 
all of them. 

MIDDLETON—Supt. Weber: Without en- 
forcing the Compulsory Law we are necessi- 
tated to open two more schools for the 
accommodation of the pupils. Our enroll- 
ment the first week was 105 more than the 
previous year. Indications are favorable 
for a very successful year. Seven of the 
ten boys of the class of ’95 are entering a 
Normal School or College this fall. One of 
the ten was buried last week, leaving nine, 
of whom seven will receive higher training. 
The Pollard Synthetic Reading and Spelling 
is adopted for use in our schools and a 
special tedcher is employed to give the 
necessary instruction to our teachers. 

NEwportT Twe. (Luzerne Co.) — Supt. 
Dewey: Several events of recent date show 
that the School Directors of this township 
are alive to the best interests of the schools. 
A two-room addition is being built at Alden 
and at Glen Lyon. Another room will be 






used in Wanamie as soon as it can be fitted 
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up. Atarecent meeting the Board ordered 
The School Journal for each member. At 
the next meeting, twenty-one copies were 
ordered for the teachers. Several sets of 
English Classics have been adopted as sup- 
plementary reading. A meeting of teachers 
was held on August 31, for re-organization 
of the Institute and for instructions in 
Drawing by the supervisor. The teachers 
have subscribed for ‘‘ Educational Founda- 
tions,’’ and will use it as a basis for profes- 
sional study during the year. They have 
also unanimously agreed to contribute at 
least twenty-five cents each towards the 
proposed Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes Memorial 
Fund. The Executive Committee reported 
the following programme for the next meet- 
ing, September 28th: 1. Devotional exer- 
cises; 2. ‘*Educational Foundations;’’ 3. 
Instrumental solo by Miss Alice Richards; 
4. Selection to be read from 7he Pennsy/za- 
nia School Jonrnal by Mr. Houseknecht; 5. 
An Octet: Misses Stair, Davis, Keiser, 
Richards, and Messrs. Houseknecht, Stair, 
Evans, and Dewey; 6. Talk on some educa- 
tional subject by Mr. Coxe. 

SHENANDOAH — Supt. Whitaker: Our 
schools opened August 22d. The attendance 
so far has been the largest in our history. 
We have just opened a beautiful four-room 
building which cost upwards of $13,000. It 
is finely constructed and finished through- 
out, and has the Smead Heating and Venti- 
lating System. The rooms are very con- 
venient and attractive, and are supplied 
with good furniture, blackboard surface and 
apparatus. New furniture has been placed 
in one room in one of our old buildings, and 
in other rooms the desks have been repaired 
and varnished. Much work has been done 
during vacation on our buildings and 
grounds, and their condition as regards re- 
pairs and cleanliness is exellent. Our 
Board have renewed their subscription to 7he¢ 
School Journal both for themselves and all 
our teachers. Since 7he /ournal is being 
read by our School Directors and teachers 
they have a more intelligent knowledge of 
school matters, and take more interest in 
educational affairs both local and general. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: Five new 
teachers were elected for the ensuing term, 
three of them to fill vacancies and the re- 
mainder to take charge of new positions. 
Of this number one is a college graduate, 
three are Normal School graduates, and one 
a graduate from the public schools. 

WILLIAMSPORT — Supt. Transeau: Our 
school term began August 26th, with an en- 
rollment of 4,129 pupils. This is the largest 
enrollment we have ever had during the first 
week of school. We now have 103 teachers 
and three paid substitutes, whose entire time 
is to be spent in the schools, and when a va- 
cancy occurs in the corps of teachers one of 
the three is to be elected to fill the vacancy. 
This arrangement will give us, in case of a 
vacancy, a teacher who has some experience 
and knowledge of teaching. 
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Cart or T:1z Vorcr.—Mr. Eichber+, Supervisor 
of Musi- in the public schools of Boston, gives the 
following caution, wiich is well worth heeding 
He says: The age of most of the pupils in the 
high schools renders extreme caution in the treat- 
ment of their voices a duty and a sacre:! obligation. 
The commun belicf that boys’ voices alone — 
especial care during the period of transition has led 
to much loss of voice and of health. Just as ou 
portant, if less stri’sinz, changes occur in the nat 
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ond ‘timbre’ of the female voice, I am convinced 
that the voice of a girl from twelve to seventeen 
years of age requires all the more careful manage- 
ment from the very fact that, not suffering, like a 
boy, from an almost absolute impossibility to sing, 
she is likely to over-exert herself, to the lasting in- 
jury of both health and voice. When teachers are 
better acquainted with these physiological facts, they 
will understand the necessity of not sacrificing such 
young—such temporarily “ diseased’? voices—to the 
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Shall I nev er cease to sigh,— “ Do they 
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desire of exhibiting and showing off their classes, 
Another frightful cause of injury proceeds from the 
desire of many’ female pupils always to sing the 
hi hest part—the first soprano, It is with them 
“Aut Casar, aut nullus.” Periodical examination 
of the pupils’ voices, by the teacher, has seemed to 
me the only safe course in order to remedy this evil 
In Jenny Lind’s younger days, it is related that 
she applied for instructions to Garcia, the great 
teacher of vocal music in Paris. Ile ‘heard her 





sing, and then told her her voice was gone, that she 
must not sing a note for a year, and return to him 
at the end of that time, and in the meantime im- 
prove her health, She faithfully complied with 
these directions, and came back to Garcia at the 
appointe | time. Rest at a critical period, had re- 
stored her voice, to her own delight and to the 
gratification of her master. From that moment a 
grand career was open before her,.which has made 
her name a “household word” in two continents, 





